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PERSONAL 


NTIQUES, FINE ART GOODS, Pictures, 

Furniture, Effects, &c.. PACKED, REMOVED, 
STORED or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & 
Co., 15, New Burlington Place, W.1. Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 


FOX COATEE. Marvellous. New 
£18.—Write Box 29 for 


LUE 
condition. Sacrifice 
particulars. 


AMERAS and ACCESSORIES, Enlargers. 

Lenses, Cine-cameras and Projectors. Modern 
Microscopes, Prism Binoculars and Prism 
Compasses. URGENTLY WANTED. High prices 
given. DOLLONDS. (C.L.), 28, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


ARAVAN HOLIDAY in 

“Coventry Steel,”’ 4-berth, electric cooker, 
radio. Private Bucks’ lakeside. Nothing tawdry. 
LET WEEKLY.—HESSION, Aylesbury. 

EBRETT'S Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 

and Companionage, 1940, new 105s. for 30s. ; 
NEVILL’S Old English Sporting Books, with 
107 fine coloured and plain illustrations, 63s. 
for 30s.; HARRIETTE WILSON’S Memoirs, 
unabridged 680 pages, 10s LOWE BROS., 
Martineau Street, Birmingham. 


fully-equipped, 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 

DENTAL STICKS go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS. GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. "Phone 
MAY fair 0651. 
UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, . Bruton 
St., W.1. (ist floor) has several fashionable 
Fur Coats for Sale (secondhand, good condition) 
including Mink, Persian Lamb, Dyed} Ermine 
and Musquash, etc. Furs remodelled or taken in 
part exchange. 


OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 

wanted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES. 
SPOT CASH or offer. Call or send registered 
post HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 

NICKERBOCKER- BREECHES can be made 

satisfactorily from self measurements. Forms 
and patterns of cloth will be sent on application. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept.— 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1. 


K* J1VES. Are your - knives blunt ? ? A few 
strokes on a **Chantry’’ Sharpener gives 
amazing results. All knives need regular 
attention, especially stainless. Does not scratch 
ordamage. Price 15/3, post 6d. Enthusiastically 
recommended by CHARLES CLEMENTS. 
Specialist in fine cutlery (Est. 1890), 125, Regent 
Street, W.1. and 63, Burlington Arcade, W.1. 
Post orders to 3, Victoria House, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. 


ASSAGE, “Colonic” “Lavage, Sunlight and 

Foam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and general debility.— 
MRS. GORDON, 39, Cumberland Court, Marble 
Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


ATRON AND ASSISTANT wanted for 

Recuperative and Rest HOSTEL FOR 
MOTHERS and Tinies; country, near Monmouth. 
—For particulars, apply WARDEN, University 
Settlement, Barton Hill, Bristol, 5. 


M147 vrs, Treasured Memories. Ex- 
quisitely painted on ivory, from any photo- 
graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
INK COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted. Write Box 27. 


INK OR COCOA DYED ERMINE COAT 
WANTED. Good condition. Box 7316, FROST- 
SMITH ADVG., 64, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2. 


Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO!’, W.C.l. 


Moves and Talkies. After the war your home 
movie projector will soon be out of date. 
We pay top prices for 16 mm. Talkies, 8, 9.5 and 
16 mm. home movie projectors; Leica, Contax 
and other modern roll-film cameras and enlargers 
are STILL URGENTLY WANTED—will you 
release yours ?—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Moxomark. 


ERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, Tapestries 
Needlework and Antique Textiles purchased 
and exchanged.—AFIA, 58 High Street, Oxford 
(48329); and 74 Duke St., London, W.1. (May. 1258.) 


UALITY Developing, Printing, Enlarging. 
Stamp for price list.—FINLAY, 23 Victoria 
Park Drive South, Glasgow, W.4. 


ELFRIDGES are prepared to buy for r immediate 
cash JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
SILVER, MARQUISITE and FINE PASTE. Send 
particulars to SELFRIDGES LTD., Oxford Street, 
w.l. Mayfair 1234. 
HE’S ‘GOING TO HAVE A ‘BABY! ! ~ But 
FENWICK, of Bond Street, are helping her to 
keep the secret with their cleverly designed 
fashion-right GOWNS for wear both before and 
after the happy event. 61/5, 44 gns., and 6} gens. 
Send 2d. for Booklet.—FENWICK LTD., 63, New 
Bond Street, W.l. (May.: 6373.) 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 
~ PERSONAL 


© THE BEREAVED. Evidence of Survival 

may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the -LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place. London, S.W.7. 


ATCHES Wanted, new, v, old, disused, or out of 

order. Top prices paid. Send reg. Cash or 

offer by return.—KAY’S (C.L.), 19, Hopwood Ave., 
Manchester, 4. 


"EDUCATIONAL 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7. 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


ABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD., 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
REGENT 0161. 


TELEPHONE : (4 LINES). 


OLIDAYS. Girls and boys with or without 
their parents, welcomed in girls’ school. 
Beautiful district, extensive grounds, country 
food. Tennis, boating pool, golf and fishing 
available. QUEEN BERTHA’S SCHOOL, Tregeyb, 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. 
LANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute oft the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


RIVATE HOUSE run by two Norland 

nurses. Complete charge of small privately 
evacuated children undertaken.—MISS HOLT, 
Shaston haat Ludwell, Shaftesbury. 


CHOOL in Own Guounte and Woodland for 
children to 12 yrs. Personal care; essentially 
home atmosphere. Health first consideration ; 
home farm produce; food reform. Education : 
general, music, dancing, pets, riding. Apply, 
tehiencone HOUSE, Bishops sh ccentesstin N. Devon. 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. ior speci- 
men lesson of world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE ‘195B), Palace Gate, Ws. 


RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,”’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 





PRON ANS SAY ___ 


RUSHES and Toilet Sets renovated and 
restored in any material.—Tortoiseshell and 
Ivory House, Ltd., 15 Soho Sq., W.1. Gerrard 4488. 


OIFFURE. —An enchanting “CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES. 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 

LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 ¢ Great Russell 

Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE 
Model Dresses, Hats, Shoes and high-class Furs 
from the best Houses in London. Good prices 
given. Est. 28 years. Museum 3049. 


7 URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY, EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADY and Naval Officer’s Widuw (exempt). 

Cook, drive car, run gentleman’s house or 
war worker; help with rough work. No children. 
Combined salary £2 10s.; interview London. 
References _exchanged.—Box 100 








ADY willing be housekeeper or companion in 
town or country house. Would help on farm. 
References furnished. Box 106. 


N PRIVATE ESTATE with pleasant and 

congenial home, an interesting outdoor 
occupation required by Educated Land Girl (22); 
two years’ experience pedigree poultry, stock and 
book-keeping of same. Good milker. Willing to 
take alternate week-ends or similar arrange- 
ment. Must be within easy reach London, that 
being sole reason for change.—Box 102. 


Personal 2/-. : 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


>» LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, Green, 

Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins. 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.:; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick. Roxburghshire. 


ARAVANS FOR SALE. CHELTENHAM, 

4 berths, Dunlopillo mattresses, lantern 

roof, gas cooking and lighting. Central heating; 

2doors. Separate indoor toilet. Running hot 
water. Wireless. 18 ft. long. 

RAVEN YEOMAN, 3 berths, end kitchen, coal 
fireplace, gas cooking and lighting, indoor toilet, 
2 doors, lantern roof, special insulation. 15 ft. 
6 ins. long. 

WINCHESTER ROYAL. Choice of 2. Treble 
panelled. Lantern roof. 19 ft. long. Open coal 
fire place, Hot water tank, 5 berths, bath, toilet, 3 
rooms. 

50 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206, Cricklewood Broadway 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 


OUR TURKEY CARPETS, 

15 ft. x llft., 15 ft. x 13ft., 2ft. x 15 ft. 
Fine condition. Red and blue. From £45.— 
AFIA, 58 High Street, Oxford (48329). 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, inade to measure from £4 lis. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free-—-REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


15 ft. x 9ft., 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, ‘14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns -DENHOLM 
TW EEDS & BLANKETS. Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Atco, Green's, 

Ransome, Shanks’, etc. Can be inspected by 
appointment. Phone Euston 5215. FLETCHER, 
170, Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C. 22. 


LD MAPS, Prints: all counties. Views 
London. Bird prints: hand-coloured.— 
RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants. 


ALMON ROD, Hardy, 16 ft., split cane, steel 

centre; 2 tops with reel and line complete. 
Little used; perfect condition. What offers ?— 
JOHNSTONE, ‘South Manor, Ruddington, Notts. 

TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 

superb copies sent on approval to serious 
collectors. Terms one-third of catalogue price. 
Also some Mint and superb used moderns.— 
“*K,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, S.W.18. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


WANTED 





GARDENING 


FPANTASTEX AND FANTEX HUMUS are stil] 

producing more and better crops than by any 
other means of growing. Farmers supplied, Why 
do hundreds of people repeat their orders se 
after year; Fantastex makes soil pest-free 10 1b, 
drum 14/6, to be used 1 to 10 wate; Fantey 
Humus extra 18/6 per cwt., to be used 4 oz, 
per sq. yard. Crops ready 4-6 week earlier 
FANTASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, N.W.7. PIN IN 1213 








EVONSHIRE PEAT. Granui ted, for 
greenhouse or garden; 1 cwt., j 
carriage paid. List of composts free.—I 
& CO., LTD., Totnes, Devon. 





N-TOUT-CAS. The largest make 

tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXP 
MATERIAL ready the moment t 
arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS ¢ 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Kent. 


H™>. GARDENER for Nursing 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 





PAVING STONE. Quantity old Lx 
Paving Stone for Sale (rec 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswic 
ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GRA 
PEAT, prepared for horticultu 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices deliy 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunb 
EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsm« 
Cambs. 


quality. 
Histon, 


E G E TATIVE PROPAGATION 
Demonstrations available for r 
the R.H.S., will be held at Wisley on Au 
between 2-4 p.m. 


Plants, 
nbers of 
ist 19, 20, 





mene 


_ LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED.—Mixture for all sr 
birds: 3lb. 5/-, 7lb. 10/6, 14lbs. 20/-. 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/5, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage paid—G, 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurcl St., E.C3, 


ull cage- 
SPECIAL 





V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (unrationed), 

The great war-time egg-producer. 9% 
albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed with mash or 
scraps will nearly double your egg supply. “It is 
IDEAL as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.”’ Full directions, 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 lbs. 14/-, 28 lbs, 
24/-, 56 lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carriage paid— 
OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (Dp. C. L.), Sevenoaks, 





A DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


LOTHING. Highest prices 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs. 
Wearing Appare) of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAV-ERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked. 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 


returned for 


OUNTRY LIFE VOLUMES, bound or unbound. 
Years 1929-31-32-33.—A. N. HOLT, 20 Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. _ 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach “horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2 


ISHING TACKLE. Turn out your surplus 
tackle. Prompt cash.—FOSTER  BROS., 
Ashbourne. _ 


UR Garments, Leopards Fur Carriage 
Rugs, Jaguars Purchased. Write particulars 
Box 40. 


£7 OFFERED for STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
up to 20 years old.—Details to T., 19, Oxhey 
Avenue. Bushey, Herts. Cen. 7162. 


Motor Cars —— that hte eR 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STKEET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 





AR required; 12 h. p. Low mileage 1940 Saloon. 
—Box 101 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 
GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product. Write Box 983. 
Cor. help with domestic duties, good wages/ 
live in. 1357, Warwick Road, Copt Heath 
Knowle, Warwickshire. 








OUPLE. —Cook general, husband as handyman, 
gardener or farm hand, good wages, live in.— 
1357, Warwick Rd., Copt Heath Knowle, Warwicks 


EAD GARDENER Required for London 

Nursing Home now in Devonshire. Large 
walled-garden, several Green Houses including 
Vinery and Peach Houses, and pleasure 
grounds. Wide experience essential. Excellent 
opportunities. Apply with full particulars to 
Box 





OULTRY :— 

NO HEN-HOUSE CAFETERIA IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT DEVON PINK GRIT! Wild birds 
will fly for miles to pick up the grit they need 
But penned birds can’t be choosers, so give 
them free access to this vital mineral and add 
5% DEVONSHIRE LIMESTONE FLOUR to 
their mash to remedy the Calcium deficiency of 
Cereals and Milling Offals. PRICES (Grit or 
Flour). F.O.R. Newton Abbot. Cwt., 3/3; 2 cwt., 
6/3; 5 cwt., 15/6; 10 cwt., 29/-; Ton, 45/-; 2-tons, 
42/6; ton; 4 tons, 40/- ton, Free bags, TERMS: 
C.W.O. Car. fwd. State nearest goods station 
DEVONSHIRE LIMESTONE GRIT AND FLOUR 
Co., Ltd., Sales Dept., Fetcham, Leatherhead. 
puters. grand lot, 2/5 months. Satisfaction 

assured.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 








__ HOTELS AND GUESTS 


OX HILL, SURREY. 1700 feet up 
BRACING HEALTHY 

HOLLY BUSH HOUSE 

BOX HILL ROAD, TADWORTH, SURREY. 

Comfortable accommodation with or without 

catering, light meals in R.A.C. Appointed 

Restaurant. Car for hire. Meets trains Leatherhead 

and Tadworth stations by appointment. Brochure 
on request. ‘Phone Betchworth, 59. 


ULVERTON, SOMERSET. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL 
On the edge of Exmoor, and the border of Devon. 
As perfect a spot as you could hope to find for 
peaceful leave quarters. Hacking, hunting and 
walking amidst delectable scenery. 
From 44 gns. Telephone : Dulverton 12) 
XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the « 
Devon. All modern amenities and c 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 








entre of 
comforts. 





EAMINGTCON SPA-—3 miles. tiractive 

home offered two or three Paying ‘‘uests. 
Permanent or Holiday. Charming house, 4acres 
gerden. Electric light, h. & c. water. “} to 5} 
gens. weekly.—Box 97. 





ETERBOROUGH, NORTH*é! 
THE ANGEL HOTEL, 
First-class family hotel, excellent posit 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and 
basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, bo 


and CONSIDERATION. 21411, 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS (© "FLEY 

\2 MANOR. Charming, peaceful count: Own 

produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford, Adba- »n 247. 

INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In o:. world 

St. Peter Street. Leading famil: hotel. 

Running water. Central heating. Fac own 

gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write fc “C.l. 
Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 31. 








Wanted 
HROPSHIRE, WORCESTER: 
WARWICKSHIRE district. Board R 
required, Aug. 15th-29th. Farm House, 
rooms. Riding an asset, 3-34 gns., Bc 





PROPERTY LINEAGE PAGE 150 
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Soe To be Sold Freehold. Hunting. Golf. 
ingle Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,606.) 
05. “i ee ie NB ea ee ee - — 
——— 
Teleph 8 Tel 
air 3771 Go lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, \ fe non 
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Telephone Nos 


(0293 : NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Regent | 9377 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


In a notedly pretty village within easy reach of main line station. 
COMFORTABLE 
OLD HOUSE 
brought up-to-date at 
considerable expense. 
Fine oak beams and 
carved timbers. 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathroom, 
3 large reception rooms. 
Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Tele. Garage. Finely- 
timbered grounds. 
14%, ACRES 
FOR SALE. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








AS AN INVESTMENT 
43 miles from London. 
A WELL-LET RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF OVER 3,000 ACRES 
IS FOR DISPOSAL, INCLUDING MANSION AND PARK, 
OCCUPIED AND LET, SEVERAL VILLAGES, A NUMBER OF 
GOOD FARMS AND A CONSIDERABLE AREA OF WOODLAND 
WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW A REASONABLE 
RETURN 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1 








3, MOUNT STREET, 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 103; 33 








LONDON, W.1. 


BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND WINCHESTER 


In secluded little-known Village. 


D'STINCTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE (ON 2 FLOORS). SPOTLESS 
ORDER. PERIOD DECORATION. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
servants’ wing. Electricity. Central heating. Plentiful water. GARAGE 
2 COTTAGES. MATURED GROUNDS, HARD COURT and GRASSLAND. 


16 ACRES FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 


TROUT FISHING. JUST IN MARKET. FOR SALE—VACANT POSSESSION. 
Full details from Owner’s Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


UNSPOILT SURREY—I HOUR’S RAIL 


In the vicinity of beautiful Leith Hill. 


REALLY UNIQUE TUDOR HOUSE, Many old-world characteristics. Large 
sums spent on restoration. 2 reception (one 30 ft. by 20 ft.), fascinating interior, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ suite. Main water and drainage. Electricity. 
Centralheating. GARAGE. GRANARY. FINE OLD BARN (50 ft. by 20 ft.). Cottage 
(2 rooms). LOVELY GARDENS, LARGE LILY POND. GRASSand ARABLE (let off). 


NEARLY 30 ACRES—FREEHOLD 


UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE. ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT A FLAW. 
Unhesitatingly recommended personally by Owner’s accredited Agents: RALPH Pay 
AND TAYLOR, as above. 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.! 





SURREY—SURROUNDED BY COMMONS 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 


11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Farmery and 3 Cottages. 
Gardens and Grounds 


with Hard Tennis 
Court, Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
19 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 


OFFERS 
CONSIDERED 
WITH LESS LAND 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


OXFORD ABOUT 10 MILES | 


Quiet situation, close to an old-world village. 


4 wer 
AN EARLY ENGLISH HOUSE 
11 best bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ accommodation, suite of 
reception rooms, etc. Modern conveniences. 
Garage. Old barns. 2 Cottages. Guest House. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH RIVER FRONTAG"® 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 


Agents : ;_ WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 








LONDON 120 MILES 


In the West Country. 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
HOUSE IS IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 
STABLING, GARAGE, BUILDINGS. 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS.) 
with kitchen garden, pastureland, etc. 


IN ALL 30 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., London, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a charming position. 


A JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE 
Recently restored and containing 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ‘ 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 3-4 reception rooms. Modern conveniences. Central heating. | AND ABOUT 200 ACRES, CAN BE PURCHA’ D 

Stabling. Garage. Fine thatched barn. Old gardens and | 
grounds, pasture and arable. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


In all ABOUT 30 ACRES. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Stratford-on-Avon 1 mile. 
AN HISTORIC MANOR HOUSE 
16 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 6 reception 1 
LIGHTING. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHON :: 
ETC. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 3 COTTAGES. HE 
‘ GARDENER’S HOUSE. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS AND GARDENS, V 
PARKLAND AND WOODLAND, ABOUT 


186 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


AN ADJOINING 2 FARMS, WITH 7 COTTAC 2S 


IF DESIRED 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, . .1 | 
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Tl sidence, built of brick covered with rough cast and with tiled roof, stands on 


sol Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1. (18,246) 





Ou ‘sa nice position and is approached by a drive. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 











KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
: -NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ; 


BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 








Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Good water supply. Modern drainage. 











Stabling. Superior cottage. Tennis courts. Kitchen garden. Pasture and 


arable land. 


Garage. 


OVER 50 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


Hunting. Golf. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (6,315) 


ON THE BEND OF THE HAMBLE RIVER 


A BEAUTIFUL YACHTING PROPERTY 
looking right down the River Hamble 






cht sandy soil, faces south, and has a private landing hard with boathouse. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms (7 with basins), 2 bathrooms. Garage for 2 cars, 
Part central heating. Co.'s electric light, gas and water. Modern drainage. 


[ii GARDEN is studded with fine old trees; tennis court, lawns, orchard, kitchen 
garden, rose garden; flagged terrace, orchid house. 


\BOUT 3% ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


EAST HAMPSHIRE 


41, miles from a town and station. 
A DAIRY AND STOCK-REARING FARM OF ABOUT 400 ACRES 


The genuine old Manor House stands 550 ft. above sea level, and contains: Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 


Electric light. Modern drainage. Plentiful water supply. 


SECONDARY HOUSE with 6 bedrooms. 5 cottages. Two sets of farm buildings. 
The land is in good heart and condition and has been well farmed. 
218 ACRES 
are pasture and a herd of milk recorded cattle has been kept. 43 Acres of woodland. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,005) 


HERTS—ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


25 miles from London. 


The MODERN BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE is situate 400 ft. up, facing 
South. 


It stands about 150 ft. back from the road and contains lounge, 2 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 
Grass tennis court, rock garden, waterfall, herbaceous borders, vegetable garden. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
(To be Let Furnished, or might be Sold) 


Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,488) 





OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 
On the edge of a Village. Station half-a-mile. 


THE OAK-BEAMED 14TH CENTURY RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Company’s electric light. Central heating. Well water supply. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 24%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,969) 





ssaytaTeOPMOME 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams: 


“ Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (Private Branch Eushange) 





Telephone: Telegrams: 


DORKING 


Glorious unspoilt position about 2 miles from the town. 
FOR SALE. A 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 

Standing high with a Southern aspect. 
VERY FINE OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE 
35 ft. by 16 ft. 9 ins.), 2 
2 bathrooms. 


** Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


By order of the Executors. 


(about 
other sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Part central heating. (Co.’s water, gas, 
electric light and power. 
SUPERIOR LODGE. 
GARAGE. WORKSHOP, ETC. 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
WOODLANDS. 
Charming garden of great variety. Orchard. 
ABOUT I113, ACRES 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


OSENTON & CO., 
Street, S.W.1. 


AND 


In all 


Apply to the joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CHAS, 


251, 
(Tele. : 


High 
REG. 


Street, 
g¢ 29D 


Dorking (Tele. 
(8.15,696) 


‘FAVOURITE PART. OF KENT. 


Fine situation near open commons. About a mile from the station, with service of fast electric trains to the City and West End. 


2085), or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. OLD-WCR DPD 

GROUNDS, CHARMINGLY LAID O! 

INCLUDING TENNIS LAWN, FLOW! & 

AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WOO)- 

LAND INTERSECTED BY A SMALL 
STREAM, ETC. 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE IN THE 
GEORGIAN STYLE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and 

(4 with fitted 

maids’ sitting 
offices. 


Lounge hall, 


dressing rooms basins), 


2 bathrooms, room, good 


ABOUT 2 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,950 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


A LETTING MIGHT BE 


2 GARAGES. ENTERTAINED. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, 


(Tele: 
WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. 


REG. 


8222.) 


(K.48,078) 


Tel.: WIM. 0081. 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line, 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


BERKSHIRE. A COMPACT 320 ACRE 

ESTATE. In a beautiful part of the 
County, 6 miles of Reading. A_perfect small 
Estate with vacant possession of the principal 
residence. Splendid sporting. Mile of fishing. 
A luxuriously MODERNISED GEORGIAN 
HOUSE providing 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
hail and 2. reception rooms, cloakroom, 
compact labour-saving domestic offices. 
Garage, ete. Central heating throughout. 
Polished floors, etc. 2 FARMS, each with 
farmhouse and cottages. Splendid buildings. 
These are tenanted and provide secured 
investment. FREEHOLD £20,000.— MARTIN 
AND POLE, Reading (3378). 


ORNISH RIVIERA. Few miles several 

towns in unspoilt country, attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE, with 2 Acres lawns 
and gardens. 3-4 reception, 4-5 bedrooms 
(pedestal basins), 2 luxurious bathrooms, fine 
domestic offices. (¢ ‘entral heating. Electricity. 
Polished oak, maple, floors. Vita glass 
windows. Garages. Built regardless of cost. 
£3,000. Immediate possession.—MURRAYS, 
42, Longbrook Street, Exeter. 


EVON. Attractive Residential Farm with 

100 to 200 Acres. Most of the land is let. 

About 20 Acres and some woodland in hand. 
A mile of fishing.—Box 84. 


ANCASHIRE. Distinguished Residence 

situated within a few miles of Preston and 
Blackburn on main bus route. The house is of 
beautiful design, 40 years old. 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, lounge and dining room, both 
have attractively planned bay windows. 
Study with french windows opening on to 
lawn: hall and study have parquet floor: 
well-fitted cloakroom and telephone room. 
Beautiful staircase. Outbuildings comprise 
coal-house, laundry, and magnificent garage 
for 4 cars, with covered wash. Grounds 
comprise tennis lawn, rose garden, vegetable 
garden and orchard, 12 acres of parkland in 
beautiful surroundings. Lodge is situated at 
drive entrance. A private lake can be rented 
at 30s. per annum, swimming and boating. 
Ww itte—Box 35. 


ARWICKSHIRE. 
Small Compact 


For Investment, 
Agricultural Estate 
between 600 and 650 Acres in county of 
Warwick, to be Sold by Private Treaty. 
includes 3 farms, corn-growing and dairying. 
Good water supplies. All let to established 
tenants. For information apply to Sole 
Agents—J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, Cambridge. 


FOR SALE 


READING (near). LARGE HOUSE, 
substantially built. Main Bath Road, 
11% miles Reading Stations. With Cottage 
attached. 8/10 bed, drawing, dining and sitting 
and billiard rooms, 2 bath, 5 lavs., spacious 
domestic quarters. Main drainage. Electrified 
throughout. Garage for 2 large cars. Well 
stocked garden, fruit trees and large lawns. 
Approx. 2 Acres. Very desirable residence, 
being recently decorated inside and outside; 
or would make ideal Nursing Home, Pre- 
paratory School, etc., etc. No offers under 
five figures considered. Vacant possession 
can be arranged. Viewed by appointment. 
Apply—2, Bath Road, Reading. 


URR EY, near ST. GEORGE’S HILL, 

WEYBRIDGE. For Sale, moderate price, 
a fine STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 12 
bed (h./c.), 3 bath, lounge hall, billiards room, 
3 reception. All main services. Telephone. 
Central heating. Garages. Lodge. Well 
timbered _grounds over 3 acres. TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20232) 


URREY. PURLEY (Ww ‘OODCOTE). 

Modern Tudor design Detached Residence 
consisting of 5 bed (3 fitted basins), 3 recep- 
tions, oak block flooring, panelled hall and 
usual offices. Ideal heating and radiators. 
Separate double garage and _ workshop. 
Approx. two-thirds of an acre delightful garden 
of ornamental and fruit trees. Situated in one 
of the best tree-lined avenues in the district. 
Close to golf course and convenient to buses. 
FREEHOLD 3,000 gns.—W. E. CoE & Sons, 
79/85, Old Brompton Rd.,S.W.7. (Ken. 2422). 


_ SHOOTING — 





WANTED 


ROUSE SHOOTING 
moor for 1 gun. 
Reply, 


on well-stocked 
21 days from August 1. 
giving particulars, to—Box 104. 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS . 


L° NDON. Best value in MODERN Ww EST 

END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 

RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. 
PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COU RT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2. BAYS. 1818. 


WANTED 


Bucks or HERTS. Urgently 
to purchase, small Residential 
with good house, 7-10 bedrooms and 50-150 
Acres. Particulars to—‘‘H,’’ c/o JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
BUCKS, OXON, BERKS districts. Wanted 
to buy Country House, about \15 bedrooms, 
garden, stables, farm, shooting. Write 
R. PARSONS, 5, Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1. 
A'MPSHIRE. 
preferably old, 
5-50 Acres of land, 


required 
Estate 


Small Residence, 
with 6-9 bedrooms and 
required to purchase. 
Particulars to—‘*M,”’ c/o JOHN D. Woop 
ND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


ANTS— DORSET BORDERS. A 

client of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 
Berkeley Square, W.1, is anxious to purchase 
a medium-sized House, preferably old, 
7-12 bedrooms, small farmery, and 20-50 
Acres of land. 


ATFIELD. Within 15 miles radius- 

Required to purchase, Modernised House: 

2-3 reception, 4-6 bedrooms (with basins, 

& c.). Main services. Up to 10 Acres of 

ground. Secluded country no _ objection. 

Possession September.—Box 2472, SAMSON 
CLARK, 61, Mortimer Street, London, _W.1. 


SURRY or MID-SU SSEX orH AMPSHIRE 

BOR ERS. Married couple want small 
furnished flat, or rooms in country house with 
cooking facilities, Write G. F. POWELL, 126, 
High Stre Street, Teddington. 


USSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 

WOOD AND Co., have many buyers waiting 
for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 

USSEX, W EST, f for ¢ choice. ~ Wanted, a 

Farm of 300- 400 Acres with a good house 
and also a secondary residence. Must have 
good farm buildings. Particulars to—‘‘B,”’ 
c/o JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1 
SCOTLAND, “CENTRAL or SOUTHERN. 

Wanted to purchase for long term invest- 
ment, first-class Agricultural Estate, with 
rental up to £5,000, let to substantial tenants 
who wilt not be disturbed or exploited. 
Prefer unencumbered by mansion. Will 
Owners or their Agents please reply in first 
instance to —“*S,” c/o JoHN D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 
marking "their letter “ Private.” 
W ARWICKSHIRE/WORCESTER- 

SHIRE. Wanted for private purchaser, 

Country House with Farmland, 30 to 200 
Acres. Must be Birmingham side of Warwick, 
Stratford, or Evesham.—Box 103. 





ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKSH! IRE, including Sunningda 
Windsor districts.—Mrs C, 

F.V.A., Auctioneer, 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


v aluer, 
Tel.: Ascot 818- 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON— 
Maidenhead (Tel. 
Slough (Tel. 20048), 


,ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJ 
COUNTIES, especially concerned 
Sale of Country "Houses and Estates. 
Nic HOLAS, i; Station Road, Reading. 
BERKsH IRE. MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


DEVON AND s. & W. 

The only complete illustrated 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.— 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUT 


Southampton.— WALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


LE'CESTERSH IRE and 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
Chartered Surveyors,  raamaes and 

Market Harborough 2411 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties ari 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents—HALI, WATERIDGE 
LTD., Shrewsbury. Phone: 2081. 


Ss HROPSHIRE, 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALI 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE -I 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CO! 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath: 

in High Class Residences and Estat 

of which are solely in their hands. 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN CO 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 


WANTED 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOU 
of your COUNTRY PROPERT 

effected through the Specialists, 
MERCER & CO., 98 having chang‘ 
through their agency during the pi 
months, ranging in price from £ 
£1 Over 2,000 GENUINI 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Ver 
invited to send particulars to their 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Rege 























HERE! 


¢ Phone : 


le, , Ascot, 
TUFNELL, 


, 3 eyor, etc, 


819. 


GIDDY 8, 


Pa Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 


ce OININ ING 
with the 
~Messrs. 
Tel. 4441. 


& POLE, 


COUNTIES— 


Register 
RIPPON, 


(Est. 1884.). 


HERN 


COUN TIE S.—22, Westwood Road, 


FALL. 


adjoining 


& (C0. 
Agents, 


1 North 
rite the 
OWEN, 
‘ORD, 
apply 
OTHERS 
2061. 
NTIES 
ecialise 
, many 
irk 700. 
"TIES. & 
Agents, 


)PER- 
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raphe OSBORN & MERCER sab, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 




































































HEREFORDSHIRE SURREY (ideal for Town) SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS 
a - Occupying a fine position some 500 ft. above sea level, | Over 600 ft. above sea level, commanding exceptionally fine 
Within easy eS ee, seat n slope with adjoining a Golf Course and commanding lovely views over | views over undulating well-timbered country. 
b unspoilt country. STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN STY RESI E 
1) 4NDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER | on ee 
“ Sis, etatiis P 3 reception, music or ballroom with gallery, 10 bedrooms 
OF TUDOR TYPE Designed by well-known Architect 


4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Hall, magnificent lounge (about 29 ft. by 19ft.), dining (all with fitted lav. basins, h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 


| 
| 
: : | room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Electric light. Co.’s water. Central Heating. 
Electric light. Central heating. | Co.’s water, gas, etc. Main electricity available. 2 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
Stabling. Garage (flat over). | Garage and useful Outbuildings | Charming well-timbered gardens and grounds, with hard 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds, in all | Charming gardens, well-timbered and including tennis tennis court, kitchen garden, pasture and woodland, in all 
ABOUT 25 ACRES lawn, in all about two-thirds of an Acre ABOUT 30 ACRES 
Price substantially reduced FOR SALE FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
ts: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,814) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2293) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (16,775) 











AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 
4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient for Main Line Station to London. In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 
Sheltered Situation in Rural Country. For Sale. 350 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 





Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. 
Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. 
Excellent Pasture. 


A Modern House of 
character, well planned 
and up to date. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 

12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Farmery. Fine range of 

tabli 3 ttag tc. 

















e 
Hard Tennis Court. ; a) , h 
Charming gardens, finely 
Squash Court. timbered parks, rich old 
24 ACRES pasture, etc. 
ats: OSBORN AND MERCER. Inspected and highly recommended. (16,730) For Sale by OSBORN AND MERCER. (17,267) 
SHROPSHIRE MONE Sot a 
enery, some 500 ft. above sea level, about ESSEX—NEAR HERTS BORDER | ONLY £3,250 NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


ist lovely se 
2% miles from a market town. In a rural situation commanding extensive unspoilt | J” an unspoilt village in this particularly favoured district. 


| ‘LIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SURROUNDED | views for many miles yet within easy daily reach of | AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS the city. | with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Hall, 3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE | Main electric light 
Main electricity. Central heating. with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. | 


Stabling. Garage. 


5 Cottages. Splendid Farm Buildings. Main services. Large garage. | Inexpensive grounds, large productive kitchen garden, 
| 
| 
| 


nely timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of 


oodland and enclosures of rich pasture of a parklike Finely timbered, well matured gardens, quite inexpensive capital paddock, etc. 





character. The whole is in hand and extends to of upkeep. ABOUT 3 ACRES 
ABOUT 230 ACRES —* . . POR 2086 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2086) , Ber eee ee ; —e , 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) Full particulars from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2198) 











sate WOODCOCKS maa 
Mayfair 5411. 2 Ipswich 
__ 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 








{ 














SAFE HEALTHY N.W. BETWEEN 
oa CORNWALL COAST — PLYMOUTH AND TAVISTOCK 
PNELL, | In a beautiful elevated position amidst delightful 
, ete., On healthy moorland overlooking the Atlantic. surroundings with extensive magnificent, uninterrupted 
—-- 1% miles station. 9 miles Truro. sinew 
7 pr ey PL EIR a ne ped RESIDENCE 
1. 73), ARMING HOME. Contains: 
at 73) CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE OF 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Main 
— EXCEPTIONAL DESIGN. Contains: water. Electricity near by. Most attractive uncon- 
oo 2 delightful reception rooms, lovely lounge ventionally planned grounds of exceptional charm, 
_* Pai <a Hadsocruc. ‘bakiecee:.  Beactif) including es oye and other lawns, swimming pool, 
. 4441, bathroom, ete. Pleasant gardens, with I aon ey a ae a OD 
OLE space prepared for tennis court. Detached 24%, ACRES 
_ garage for 2 cars. Most economical upkeep. ’ : ‘ 
Immediate Vacant Possession if required. 
(ES — PRICE FREEHOLD £3,550 PRICE FREEHOLD 43,500 
oe PART OF VIEW FROM MOST ROOMS. C.4117 C.24,119 
1884.), ' 
ERN BOTH INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. MORTGAGES IF REQUIRED. 
Road, 
FAI. 





cB “st sames’s JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK moons Oot 


PLACE, S.W.1. __AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 





North 


te the [E TO FARMERS, CORPORATE BODIES, TRUSTEES AND OTHER INVESTORS. | SUSSEX 


Between Three Bridges and East Grinstead. 


rE, 
Owe By Order of Trustees to close an Estate. 


BD WILTSHIRE 











a) (IN A FIRST-RATE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT). 
TIES. *‘LE IN TWO LOTS OF IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES | 
cialise 
mans ‘ EXTENDING TO ABOUT 837 ACRES | 
_— . T 1.—THE VERY FINE DAIRY, STOCK AND CORN FARM SITUATE AND BEING WEST OVERTON | 
TIES ' F 2M, W est Overton, 4 miles from Marlborough, and 8 miles from Devizes, intersected by the main Bath Road and 
gents, River Kennett. having: Superior Modernised Farmhouse, containing 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom | 
A v.c.; adequate 'uildings; and 11 cottages; together with about 766 ACRES OF PRODUCTIVE ARABLE AND | 
)PER- 4 MEADOWLAND. > The whole is now, and has been for many years, highly farmed by a prominent county 
oe lturist, who holds it, on a yearly Michaelmas tenancy, at a rental of £665 per annum. The holding is at present {—- 
- ing a large T.T. attested Shorthorn dairy herd. No tithe, small land tax. gg Ml yh Ky ” eee hygeine 
SALE 2.—THE FREEHOLD, TITHE-FREE ACCOMMODATION LAND KNOWN AS CHISELDON MEADOWS, | 4.40 300 ft. up, on light soil, sunny aspects, fine views, 
ran be ng on the Marlborough—Swindon Road, extending in all to about 70 ACRES 1 ROOD 21 POLES, the pasturage Bus service to Station. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and 
F. L upon which are let at the low rental of £65 per annum, which Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, in dressing rooms (with lavatory basins) 2 bathrooms ‘servants’ 
hands unction with Messrs. LAVINGTON & HOOPER, will submit to PUBLIC AUCTION during AUGUST. sitting room. Main electricity and power Company’s 
three ulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale are now in the course of preparation and may shortly be obtained from the water. Central heating. Independent hot water. Main 
100 to T's Solicitors, Messrs. GWILLIM, PORTER & LONG, of Marlborough; or from the Auctioneers, Messrs. JAMES STYLES | Grainage. Garage. Tennis lawn. Orchard, etc. 4 ACRES. 
PUR- WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford, and Chipping Norton; and Messrs. LAVINGTON & HOOPER, of Marlborough PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,250. JAMES STYLES AND 
vob ee. and Devizes, Wiltshire. WHITLOCK, 44, St. James‘s Place, $.W.1. (L.R.16,946). 
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anaes we  GKORGE TROLLOPE & SONS we: = 


ABLISHED 1 68, Victoria Street, 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.!1 ; Westminster, ('S.W.1. 


NEAR WINCHESTER | 14 MILES LONDON 


: : | Near Epping Forest. Overlooking wooded unspoiled country. 
Charming old-world village. Just over 1 hour pping Forest. 1 y p 





THE ABOVE DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. IN FIRST-CLASS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE, approached by long dye. 

ORDER. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception. Garage, 2 cottages, | 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electric light, and w er, 

Main services. Walled kitchen garden. Hard tennis court. Herbaceous borders, ete Garage 2 cars LOVELY GARDENS and ORCHARD. 2% ACRES. £4, 0; 
In all about 16 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,000. Vacant possession. . SALE URGENTLY DESIRED. 

Recommended by : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.3132) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (A.5013) 








: _ Telephones: 
“Yoon” = CURTIS & HENSON <a 
LONDON, W.1. ESTABLISHED 1875. 


BERKSHIRE WILTSHIRE HERTFORDSHIRE 
Sunningdale Station 10 minutes. Near Malmesbury. Near to Station. 40 minutes to London. 
v. DOWER HOUSE on a Private Estate ne. ar Ascot. i A MODERN RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 2 rec: 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- . rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. CENTRAL H 

rooms. Central heating and all main services. Gar: age and f ING. COMPANY’S WATER SUPPLY. GARAGE 
flat. Grounds, with new — court, kitchen garden, 65 ie ' £ OUTBUILDINGS. Beautiful gardens, tennis court 
greenhouse and fruit trees. » ACRES. FOR SALE or ~~ : ve ‘ lawn, lovely rock garden, vegetable garden. _ In all 1 
TO LET UNFURNISHED. CURTIS & HENSON, : , 3 2 ACRES. Golf near haf FOR SALE FREEH(‘ 
5, Mount Street, W.1. : od : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1, (1¢ 
SUSSEX (between Horsham and Three Bridges). * eS ‘ . USSE EX. pee N FOREST. TO ; 

Picturesque Residence recently modernised. 3 reception, “ UNFURNISHED, a delightfully ptaced residence 
9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. approached by a drive in the Ashdown Forest. 4 rece} 
Main water. Garage. 4 cottages. Delightful grounds, ; ; 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage and 
orchard and kitchen garden. Small farm, 40 ACRES. ~~ a outbuildings. Gardener’s cottage. Ornamental grounds 
FOR SALE. and shrubberies. Woodland and paddocks. 12 ACRES. 
SURREY, near Frensham Ponds. FOR SALE or TO 


URREY. London 30 minutes. Period Residence 

LET FURNISHED, a Farmhouse-style Residence. ri a : a | Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards room, excellent 

3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water, gas cea? acute’ mea = wos bay pen offices, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity 

and electricity. Garages. 2 cottages. Tennis court. 12 bedrooms. 4 bathroon - Electric light Ceukaah beating and central heating. Garages. 2 cottages. Attractive 

Kitchen garden. Paddocks. Lovely grounds. Stream and Siaraans ail catenin stabiit 2 F: os er and  ccttaien "y asure gardens. 2 orchards. Stabling and farm buildings. 

ponds. 25 or 72 ACRES. ano pte ssi gue «og Wey seal a 6 ACRES. FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED. 

AMPSHIRE. Adjacent to the New Forest. <A fine ABOUT 160 ACRES ENT. TO LET FURNISHED. One of the most beautiful 

Jacobean Manor House. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, FOR SALE FREEHOLD small houses in the County. 4 reception, 5 bedrooms. 

4 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Garages. 1 mile from fishing in the River Avon. Golf. and hunting. bathroom. Companies’ electricity, water. Central heating, 

Well-timbered grounds. Small stream. Orchard and Particulars from: CURTIS & HEN 5, Mount Garage. 600 ft. up. Charming gardens amidst small 
meadow. 142 ACRES. FOR SALE OR TO LET. Street, W.1. (10,837) estate. Views for 60 miles over Kentish Weald. 








29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26,Doverstreet, [Rigg 


KS EC) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.!I s 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 1942 


(Central 9344) £E.C.4 








OXON—GLOS BORDERS 400 Fr. UP IN NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


In a pretty Cotswold Village BU CKI NG H AMSH | RE % miies from main line station. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE With unspoilt South aspect. 


acini CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
Compact domestic offices. CHOICE RESIDENCE OF ATTRACTIVE 5 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 2 reception rooms, compact 
DESIGN domestic offices. 

CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 6/7 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Central heating. Electric light. Attractive gardens 
Company's water, electric light and gas. with lawns and borders. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH PROLIFIC KITCHEN 

GARDEN AND ORCHARD, THE WHOLE 


CENTRAL HEATING. COTTAGE. 
EXTENDING TO NEARLY 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND SMALL MEADOW. IN ALL 
The grounds, including terraced ornamental garden, small 


4 ACRES orchard and hard tennis court, extend to about 3 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 8 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,000 
Details from Owner’s Agents, : Details f FAREBROTHER ELL &C 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO.,26,Dover Street,w.1. | Ful! details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. pi alates - a 
Folio: 13,551 26, Dover Street, W.1. 26, Dover Street, W.1. 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! Also at Siti 
are _MAPI E & ¢ i 5, GRAFTON STREET, “‘nepon: 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) O., TD. 


MAYFAIR, W.lI 4685 


NORTHWOOD (MIDDX.) s URREY VALUATIONS 


ne ap in on me ena pre vata BB, erent In a lovely part of the county, perfectly secluded 750 ft. vp 

with tennis court and good kitchen garden. / ACTIVE with a beautiful view. 

HOUSE OF PLEASING DESIGN. Lounge 28 ft. 6 ins. by To BE vote FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
14ft. 6ins., dining room with oak-panelled walls, 5 


bedrooms, bathroom. 2 garages. PRICE £3,850. A CHOICE COUNTRY PROPERTY valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
Agents : Marie & Co., as above. 








, — approached by a long drive with an 9 at entrance, and 
situate in very charming gardens, woodland and park-like 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE in the WOKING land, in all about 27 ACRES. Panelled hall, 3 reception | FURN ITURE SALES 
. tage : yes HEATH preferred, really good rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 4 fine ey eee san c d d T d c 
Ouse with 8 or 9 bedrooms, 2 or 3 bathrooms, and good Company’s electric light, water. Efficient central heating. i 
reception rooms. Grounds of about 2 Acres. QOOD or garages, stabling, cottages, all with electric light, etc. onducte mn own an ountry 
PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY. OYELY OLD GARDEN, YEW HEDGES. VERY APPLY—MAPLE & CO 
Write—"A. L.,”’ c/o MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton sh DUCTIVE KITC HEN GARDEN, ETc. Strongly | 7 
Street, W.1. recommended by MAPLE & Co., as above. | 5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.' 
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Telegrams: elephone No. : 
wetitee es JOHN D. WOOD & CO. mititen tine 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
THE SUBJECT OF AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE IN “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


BUCKS 


In a favourite district. 6 miles from Bletchley. 1 hour from Town. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE ESTATE 


COMPRISING A FINE REPLICA OF A WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
STANDING IN A WELL-TIMBERED PARK 450 Fr. UP ON SANDY SOIL’ 








IT IS APPROACHED BY A LIME AVENUE CARRIAGE DRIVE WITH 
TWO LODGE ENTRANCES. 

5 reception rooms, fine sitting hall, 14 principal bed and 9 servants’ rooms, 6 bathrooms. 

Stabling. Garages and 


5 Cottages in all. Electric light. Central heating. Good 
water supply. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 
HOME FARM OF 153 ACRES WITH HOUSE AND GOOD 


BUILDINGS. 
TOTAL AREA 213% ACRES 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS AT PRESENT LET AT £687 PER ANNUM. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Full particulars of Messrs. GEO. WIGLEY & SoNs, Winslow, Buckinghamshire, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 








sadn of the Trustees of the late W. J. Armitage. 


LONG HOLT, HILDENBOROUGH, KENT 


niles from Sevenoaks and Tonbridge and 24 miles from London. Splendid service of trains from Sevenoaks and Hildenborough to Cannon Street, London Bridge and Charing Cross. 


( .ARMING AND ATTRACTIVE TWO-STORIED RESIDENCE . 


roached by carriage drive with picturesque lodge at entrance. It contains: 
\ -ibule, lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, work 
( ay room, and complete offices, including maids’ sitting room. Companies’ water, 





1) gas and electric ity; also main drainage. 

aT | ated garage for 2 cars. Small workshop and other outbuildings. Exceptionally 
oe active gardens and grounds, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, heated greenhouse, 
| © ard, and the whole property is well timbered and shrubbed and surrounded by a 


} of trees. In all about 11% ACRES. Also, if required, valuable enc losure of 
g issland now ploughed up of about 7 ACRES. 














-e, THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO ABOUT 

ty 19 ACRES 

“4 FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN TWO LOTS 

D. (unless previously sold privately), by F. D. IBBETT, MOSELEY, CARD & Co., -. ae 

‘ul Street, Sevenoaks; and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berke’ ley Square, W. 

18. Solicitors: Messrs. EVANS, BARRACLOUGH & CO., 9, Orme Court, ee W.2, 

xi Auction particulars on application to Auctioneers. 

ay AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE OF’ [ ‘S &X WV T ARNER Telephone: 
) AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. eee on 
~ 1, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 


_ NORTH COTSWOLDS si aeststit—wte Oe 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON : COMPLETELY UNSPOILT SURROUNDINGS. 
A XVith CENTURY COTSWOLD MANOR IN PERFECT CONDITION 





Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 
6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
servants’ rooms, up-to-date offices. 


Main electricity. Refrigerator. Electric 

radiators. Telephone. Water by electric 

pumps. Septic tank drainage, and every 

modern equipment for comfort and 
convenience. 


GARAGE, ETC. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


A DELIGHTFUL SETTING FOR 

THE HOUSE. Orchard and garage. 

Hard tennis court. All fixtures and 

fittings, fitted carpets and curtains, 

linoleums and certain furniture included 
in the price. 





3 ACRES. REASONABLE PRICE. OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Tempe ted and recommer uded by the Sensei Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tele. : Grosvenor 3056.) 








SURREY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, OR OTHER SIMILAR PURPOSES 
Easy reach of Woking and Sunningdale. Convenient to bus route. 


CLOSE TO OPEN COMMON LANDS. | GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE of red brick, which has been carefully | On high ground on outskirts of village. Easy reach main line station, with good bus 
modernised, containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices, with | service thereto. 

servants’ sitting rom. MAIN’ WATER AND ELECTRICITY. AL 
H“ATING. GARAGE. BARN AND OTHER USEFUL OU TBUILDINGS. 
fosily maintained gardens with hard tennis court and excellent kitchen garden, 


orchard and meadowland. In all ‘ . 
With 12 principal and secondary bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4/5 reception 


| 
| 
ABOUT 13 ACRES | rooms, ample servants’ accommodation, comple te offices. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


* ) BE LET FURNISHED FROM OCTOBER AT A REASONABLE RENT. XCELLENT WATER SUPPLY CENTRAI 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. EXCELLENT ATER SUPPLY. ‘ENTRAL 
ae cnn aw ane HEATING. GARAGE. STABLING. TELEPHONE. 


mally inspected and recommended by : Messrs. Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. _ (Tele. : _: Grosvenor 3056.) 


Very attractive grounds, nicely timbered and including 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, woodland walks, etc., in all 





REQUIRED To PURCHASE 


WILTS—DORSET—EAST DEVON 
DAIRY FARM OF 200 ACRES UPWARDS 


10D HOUSE with 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. | 


ABOUT I3 ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR PARTLY FURNISHED 
GOOD BUILDINGS AND AMPLE COTTAGES. AN OFFER TO RENT UNFURNISHED MIGHT BE CONSIDERED. 
POSSESSION WOULD BE REQUIRED ON COMPLETION. 


‘culars (with photos if possible) 2° Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (Teie.: Grosvenor 3056.) 


For further details apply Owner’s Agents: Messrs. Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1, who have personally inspected the property. 
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Grosvenor 1441, 


A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE OVERLOOKING ASHDOWN FOREST | 


The subject of a special appreciation in COUNTRY LIFE. 











Lovely position which cannot be spoilt. 35 miles London. 


ON THE SUSSEX BORDER, under an hour from London, in beautiful unspoiled BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX, high up with lovely views. On bus ™ 
surroundings. The Elizabethan House is full of character and has been restored between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. Delightful Modern House, 
and modernised regardless of expense. In perfect order. Main services. Central redecorated and in first-class order. 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. >} 
heating. 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception. Garage. 3 cottages. Lovely services. Central heating. Garage. Delightful gardens, orchard and padd 
old gardens with hard court. Meadowland, etc. 46 ACRES. TO BE LET 5 ACRES. Unexpectedly available and a BARGAIN AT 5,000 QUINE 
UNFURNISHED, or FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD. 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: 





WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











—— CYRIL JONES seo 


Maidenhead 20 
BAL, F.7.A. 





ONE OF THE;FINEST SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
A WELL-KNOWN PROPERTY 


Beautifully placed on fringe of lovely open wooded common. Only 20 miles from London. 





SUPERBLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, billiards room, 3 reception rooms. 
comfort and convenience. Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 
heating. Telephones. Parquetry flooring. 


Every 
Central 
GARAGES FOR 7 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE (Optional), with 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, etc. 


LOVELY TIMBERED PARKLANDS. 2 ORNAMENTAL LAKES. 
HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. MINIATURE GOLF COURSE. 
GARDENS OF RENOWNED BEAUTY 
COMPACT AND INTENSIVE HOME FARM AFFORDING WONDERFUL 
RETURN. 
A RANGE OF GLASS AND 4 COTTAGES (Optional). 


AVAILABLE WITH FROM 10-36 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A. (as above). 


ROYAL BERKSHIRE 


IN AN ENVIABLE SITUATION, TRULY RURAL AND WITH OPEN VIEWS IN ALL DIRECTIONS, WITHOUT SIGHT OF FURTHER 
HABITATION. 


3 miles of small Market Town and Railway Station. 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE LITTLE 
PROPERTY is soundly constructed of mellow 
bricks and tiles and is in first-class condition. 
It contains: 3 reception rooms, model offices 
(with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker), hall, cloaks (h. & c.), 
maids’ room, 4 bedrooms and 2 tiled bathrooms. 
Main electricity and power. Main water. 
Constant hot water. Partial central heating. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. Brick-built 
garage. Delightful gardens with flowering 
trees and shrubs, lawns, space for tennis, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all over 1 ACRE. 


PROBABLY, ADJOINING FARM LANDS 


COULD BE ACQUIRED IF LARGER 
AREA DESIRED. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


For price and further particulars apply to Vendor’s Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A. (as above). 

















L 


| 
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AGRES respectively, 


Vor further particulars and Conditions of Sale, apply to joint Auctioneers : 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


334). 





OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


AND AT on ald LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


Mavris "3316/7. 





TO INVESTORS AND SPORTSMEN 


A VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND EMINENT SPORTING PROPERTY 


KNOWN AS 


THE ESTATES OF BALMACAAN AND ABRIACHAN 


COMPRISING 


A LARGE PART OF LOCH NESS AND THE WHOLE OF THE HISTORICAL VALE OF GLEN URQUHART 
RENOWNED AS THE MOST FERTILE VALLEY OF THE HIGHLANDS 


Only 15 miles from Inverness along a fine main road at the side of the Loch. 


| ESTATE EMBRACES THE WHOLE OF 
JUHART BAY AND THE AGE-OLD 
CASTLE AT STRONE POINT. 


(f EXTENDS TO APPROXIMATELY 
48,000 ACRES 


AND PRODUCES AN ACTUAL AND 
ESTIMATED INCOME OF 


£5,700 A YEAR 


OM THE VALUABLE FARMS AND CROFTS. 


and as colourful as the Swiss Lakes 





private treaty, at the STATION 


Some of the most lovely scenery in the world, as mild as the Cornish Riviera 


EXTENSIVE SHOOTING AND STALKING 
MOORS OF ABRIACHAN, DRUMBUIE, LOCH 
LETTER AND BALMACAAN. 


FISHINGS IN MANY MILES OF THE RIVER 
ENRICK, LOCHS NESS, MEIKLE, LAIT AND 
MANY OTHERS, 


AND THE REMUNERATIVE FEUS OF THE 
VILLAGES OF DRUMNADROCHIT, 
LEWISTON AND MILTON, 


be offered for SALE BY AUCTION first as a whole and if not so sold, then in TWO LOTS of approximately 15,000 and 35,000 
unless previously sold by 


HOTEL, INVERNESS, on FRIDAY, 4th 


SEPTEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. (and not 24th August as previously stated). 


Street, Cambridge (Tele. 54233). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


12 miles Cirencester, 27 miles Cheltenham, 24 miles Oxford. 


CHARMING COTSWOLD STYLE RESIDENCE 


WITH [MULLIONED WINDOWS. 





P 


z 


PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD (OR NEAR OFFER) 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester (Tele. 334). 


Particulars : 


KITCHEN 





NEAR CAMBRIDGE 


CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE 


FORMERLY THE HOME OF 
“CAPABILITY” BROWN 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


‘OMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
GARAGE. 
‘TTY GROUNDS WITH STEW POND AND 
PIGEON \COTE. 


3% ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A VERY 
REASONABLE FIGURE 


iculars of the Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS AND 
StaFF, Bridge Street, Northampton (9814). 





Solicitors : Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO., 


Containing lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed - 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating 
throughout. 

All main services. 
Garage for 2 cars. 

1 loose box. 


containing : 
3 reception rooms, 
5-6 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


Stabling. Excellent brick-built 
- be cottage with 5 rooms, 
DELIGHTFUL bathroom and 


GARDEN WITH 
TENNIS LAWN, 
GARDEN 
AND ORCHARD. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
1% ACRES 


main services. 

Well-timbered 
grounds, with tennis 
court, putting green, 
lawns, rhododendron 
bushes and kitchen 
garden, in all about 


21%, ACRES 


SWAN HOTEL, 


AUGUST 12, 1942, at 








WEST SUSSEX > 


3 miles Pulborough. 500 ft. ahove sea level. 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
12th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. 
Garage for 4 cars. Outbuildings. 
Well-timbered grounds with bathing pool, terraced lawns, 
kitchen garden. In all about 


5 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover 
Street, W.1. (Tele. : May. 3316/7). Fo. 8477 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, J 
6, Alva Street, Edinburgh (Tele. 22973). 


Leeds (Tele. 31269); and R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Downing 


BY DIRECTION OF E. G. NIXON, =~ 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 

800 ft. above sea level. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
CONSTRUCTED OF LOCAL STONE. 
“EARLSTON,’’ BEACON ROAD (Near the famous Crowborough Golf Course) 


Fine views over the South Downs. 


KNOWN AS 





Will be offered for SALE a AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at THE 
THE PA WE 


TILES, TUNBRIDGE 


LS, on WEDNESDAY, 
2 i) p.m. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the 


Auctioneers, as above; or the Solicitors, Messrs. Riceee FRANKLAND & MERCER, 
27, Chancery Lane, 


W.C.2. (Tele. : Hol. 0090/2300). 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
UP TO 4,000 ACRES FOR INVEST- 
MENT OF TRUSTEE FUNDS. 
SMALLER ENTITIES CONSIDERED. 


R.W.P. 
STAFF, 


TRUST, c/o JACKSON STOPS AND 
Surveyors, 20, Bridge Street, 
Northampton. 


SOMERSET OR DORSET 
OR DEVON 

JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, YEOVIL 
OFFICE, HAVE SEVERAL APPLICANTS 
VERY KEEN TO PURCHASE SMALL 

HOUSES OF CHARACTER. 
4-6 BEDROOMS, 2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS, ETC., 
|WITH OR WITHOUT SOME LAND. . THESE 
APPLICANTS HAVE JUST MISSED PURCHASING 
OTHER PROPERTIES SOLD BY THE FIRM AND 
ARE KEEN BUYERS. BRIEF PARTICULARS 


SHOULD BE SENT TO 29, PRINCES STREET, 
YEOVIL (Tele. 1066). 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone : REGENT 2481. 





SUSSEX HILLS 


Delightful situation near Ashdown Forest, with uninterrupted views to the South Downs. 


ARTISTIC TUDOR RESIDENCE 
ADAPTED TO MODERN 
REQUIREMENTS 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 





EXQUISITE GARDENS, WOODLAND 
AND PADDOCK. 


6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £4,500 


A HOME OF INFINITE CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tele. : Regent 2481. 





WILTS & SOMERSET BORDERS | BUCKS 


Beautiful situation on outskirts of favourite Country Town, with all amenities. High position on Chiltern Hills. Between Amersham and Chesham. 40 minutes Lonivn. 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Facing South with fine panoramic views. 





PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 


LOUNGE (31 ft. long), TWO OTHER RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS (all with basii ), 
TILED BATHROOM. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 
: . . ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
MAIN DRAINAGE, 


LOVELY GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 


WELL-STOCKED GARDEN WITH YEW HEDGES. PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD. 2 ACRES 


£3,500 WITH 2 ACRES, OR £4,050 WITH 71, ACRES | FREEHOLD, £5,000 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 





SPECIAL SURREY OFFER 


Delightful situation in the favourite Walton-on-Thames district. 30 minutes London. 





OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms with fitted 
wash basins (h. & c.), bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
2 GARAGES. 
SECLUDED GARDENS. 
14%, ACRES FREEHOLD. 
TEMPTING PRICE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 


HANDSOME GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 


In a beautiful part of Norfolk. 12 miles from Norwich. Perfectly secluded yet adjoining village. 





COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND 
IN PERFECT ORDER 


Suite of 4 reception rooms with oak parquet floors, 
8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Model 
domestic offices tiled throughout. 


Central heating. Main electric light. 
Running water in bedrooms. 


SUPERIOR COTTAGE. LARGE GARAGE. 
EXQUISITE GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT. 
PARK-LIKE MEADOWLAND. 


8/4, ACRES 
A HOME OF MOST ENCHANTING CHARACTER. FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tele. : Regent 2481. 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


"Phone ; Kens. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet, 
‘Grams ; ‘* Estate, : and Haslemere 
coeete, aaa” . 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices. 





WEST SUSSEX c.4 


Handy for Pulborough and Petworth, delightful and secluded position with southerly aspect, enjoying extensive views to the Downs. 
MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, brick pergola and open loggia, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete 
offices. 

Lodge. Ample garage accommodation. Electric light. 
““Aga”’ cooker. Co.’s water. Septic drainage. Polished 
oak floors, fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
Inexpensive grounds with spreading lawns, terrace, 
hard tennis court, well-stocked orchard, kitchen garden. 
In all about 


6 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ENTIRE CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD BY VALUATION. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, » Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (ze. : Eensingten 1490. Extn. 806.) 


EAST GRINSTEAD c.2 EAST BERKS (Reading shane 11 eaten). c.3 
Occupying a delightful and healthy situation near the Hampshire Border. 
FIRST CLASS DAIRY FARM WITH ABOUT Aeeaneeen aemenmeen 
150 ACRES DESIGNED ON 2 FLOORS. 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 








INCLUDING A LOVELY SUSSEX FARMHOUSE iouan te ‘ — 
ig yas ¢ yater. 
DED TO AND MODERNISED FOR THE OCCUPATION OF A GENTLEMAN | light, gas and water 
FARMER Central heating. 
Garage. Picturesque 
eception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and cottage. Stabling. 
ne Delightful gardens. Tennis 
XCELLENT FARMERY WITH COWHOUSES FOR 24 COWS (CERTIFIED neta. tae 
GRADE A). BARN. 2 MODERN COTTAGES (EACH WITH BATHROOM). land Petal anea: extendas 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. | to nearly 
| 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 | 17 ACRES 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


ttrongly recommended by: Mannone Lep., 62/64, Brompton Road, #.W.1. | Recommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) | (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


HAMPSHIRE COAST oa | 10 MILES N.W. OF TOWN 3 


About 500 ft. above sea level, opposite a common. 
Overlooking a Golf Course and commanding uninterrupted views to the Isle of Wight. PI 


Quiet situation. Handy for Bournemouth. ; ATTRACTIVE TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE , BEAUTIFULLY FITTED THROUGHOUT, 


; 3 reception, downstairs } Lounge, dining room, 
cloakroom, 5-6 bed and 5 bedrooms, 2  bath- 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- weiss ai 
rooms, complete offices. | Main drainage.  Co.’s 
All Co.’s services (in- electric light, gas and 
cluding automatic | water. Central heating. 


couhenk Seating). Well laid out garden 
with tennis lawn, 
vegetable garden, ete. 


ae 1 ee | ‘| 
a ati NaanI?EamUI 


REALLY CHARMING 
GARDEN, 








with lawns, herbaceous FOR SALE 
borders, ete. FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD MODERATE 
2 an £4,000 PRICE 
Strongly recommended by the ‘hee: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Inspected and recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. : manera 1490. Extn. 806 ) (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807. ) 
SOUTH DEVON c.4 OXON & NORTHANTS BORDERS <2? 
Handy for Torquay, Kingsbridge, etc., and oceupying a really beautiful situation. In lovely country, near village and 6 miles from good town. 





ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE A LOVELY TUDOR STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


400 ft. up, commanding excellent views, and on sandy soil. 





a . . PTT " ‘: oak ; uITy AN 
|, 4 good reception, 9 bedrooms (several with lavatory basins, h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, CARIES MOREERSD, BUT RSrAIn ING ITS QUIET DIGNITY AND 
ffices. CHARM. 
Ss water. Electric light. Central heating. Garé 3 cars. t stabling | Lounge hall, 33 ft. by 18 ft., 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, model offices. 
‘ "“Eedeenen lodey eek aunties pena. on te Pome Good stabling. | Central heating. Electric light. Fitted basins in bedrooms. Garage. Hunter stables. 
\UTIFUL GROUNDS, with walled kitehen garden, lawns, fruit trees, pastureland, Fine old tithe barn. 2 cottages, each with bath and an older cottage. 
ete. 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE GARDENS AND A FIELD OF 12 ACRES, IN ALL 
IN ALL ABOUT 35 ACRES 


FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS AS 20 ae 
Recommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
= (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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Apply : 


COMMANDING SOME OF THE FINEST PANORAMIC VIEWS IN THE COUNTY. HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE AND MISS GUEST’S HOUNDS. 


BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH —SOUTHAMPTON—SRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A A.L.P.. P.A. 
IN A PRETTY HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 
BETWEEN FORDINGBRIDGE AND RINGWOOD 
Occupying a delightful secluded position away from main road traffic. Near good bus service. 
} j fie reey | STUDY. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS PICTURESQUE 
XVIIth CENTURY 
SMALL THATCHED 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

recently 


expense and now in perfect condition 
throughout and possessing all modern 


the subject of considerable 


conveniences. 


The accommodation comprises: 


4 BEDROOMS 
(2 with wash basins) 
BATHROOM. 


LOUNGE. DINING ROOM. 
(Both with oak-beamed ceilings and 


brick fireplaces.) 


TWO HOUSES, EACH WITH EXCELLENT 
ACCOMMODATION AND TOGETHER PRODUCING 


£70 p.a. 





FREEHOLD. 


LANDLORD PAYS RATES ON THE 


For particulars and order to view, cows 


THE. OLD RECTORY 


CROFTON, Near WAKEFIELD 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. 








AUCTION SALES OF FARMS, RESI-. 
DENCES, GROUND RENTS AND ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF REAL ESTATE, 
ALSO FURNITURE, WORKS OF ART, 
AND JEWELLERY, CONDUCTED BY 
MESSRS. FOX & SONS, IN ANY PART 
OF TOWN OR COUNTRY. OFFICES IN 


SMALLER. BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND 


114%, ACRES. TITHE, 17s. 4d. 


PRICE £675 TO CLEAR 


NO OFFERS. 


Mr. A. SEAR, Stables Cottage, 
Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


Crofton 


BRIGHTON. RESULTS FOR 1942 
HAVE BEEN EXTREMELY SATIS- 
FACTORY. PARTICULARS GLADLY 
GIVEN IN RESPONSE TO ENQUIRIES 
FROM PROSPECTIVE SELLERS. 


Hall ; or 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


WITHIN 


300 YARDS OF THE SEA 


A VERY FINE FREEHOLD BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Probably the only one of its kind on the South Coast. 


Erected regardless of cost and containing many unique features. 


The whole in beautiful order and ready for immediate occupation. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, planned with much thought and care. 





TO BE SOLD 


This soundly-constructed Bungalow of unusual design, 
built of the best materials, with glazed tile roof. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, dining room, 
lounge and charming sun lounge, large kitchen and 
excellent offices. 
Detached garage to accommodate 4 cars, with 
chauffeur’s flat over, comprising 4 rooms, bathroom 
and kitchen. GARDEN SHED AND HEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES 
The GREAT FEATURE OF THE PROPERTY is 
the gardens and grounds. It would be difficult to 
appreciate their charm without inspection. Included 
are well-kept lawns, flower beds and _ borders, 
ornamental trees and shrubs, picturesque rock garden, 
rose pergola, hard tennis court and orchard; also 
productive kitchen garden. The whole extending to 


an area of about 
13, ACRES 


Cost £7,000 but £3,800 would be accepted for quick sale. 


Full particulars of the Agents : 


TO BE SOLD 


A CHOICE SMALL 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE WITH ATTRAC- 

TIVE STONE-BUILT 


HOUSE 


containing : 


6 principal bedrooms (all with basins, 


c. water supply, and 1 having 


bath), 3 servants’ rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
large room suitable for playroom or 
gymnasium, 4 other rooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 
butler’s bedroom, complete offices. 


music room, servants’ hall, 














Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


| 





KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 
“‘Aga’”’ cooker. 
Companies’ electric light. and wi 
Oak staircase of Saxon design. 
GARAGE. 
3 loose boxes. Outbuildings. 
THE GARDENS AND 


GROUNDS 


are in good order, and include orch 

kitchen garden, pleasure gardens, \ 

flower beds and_ rockeries, |; 

paddock. The whole extending te 
area of about 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £3,150 FREEHO 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


With possession March, 1943. 


DEVONSHIRE 


2 miles from Buckfastleigh. 4% miles from Totnes. 
EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


WITH GOOD HOUSE RECENTLY BROUG 
UP TO DATE. 


Ample Buildings. 


85 ACRES 
INCLUDING 25 ACRES ARABLE. 


PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 
(TITHE £10.) 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Quite near to Picket Post. Just off the main road about 
2 miles from Ringwood, occupying a superb position with 
wide open views. Full South aspect. 


CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
BUILT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN ARCHI- 


TECT ABOUT 3 YEARS AGO AND POSSESSING ALL 
COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 


4 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, maids’ sitting room, kitchen and complete 
offices. 


Company’s water and electricity. Oak floors and staircase. 
2 garages. Conservatory. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE LAWNS, 
SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN, PLANTATION. ABOUT 
2 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE £4,800 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





SOMERSET 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 

















GOOD STAPLING AND GARAGI 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 









Electric lighting plant. Company's wat 
“* Esse’’ cooker. 









RADIATORS IN ALL PRINCIPA 
BEDROOMS AND RECEPTIO 
ROOMS. 






















BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AN 
GROUNDS, with wide spreading lawi 
herbaceows borders, hard tennis cou! 








kitchen garden. Excellent pastu 
lands. The whole extending to an ar 
of about 







35 ACRES 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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By instructions of Sir Arthur F, Blakiston, Bart. 


THE SANDYBROOK ESTATE, ASHBOURNE-350 ACRES 


A UNIQUE, SMALL ANCESTRAL ESTATE 
WELL DISPOSED FOR SPORTING AND FISHING 
| P ‘ Within a mile of Ashbourne. 





} Comprising : 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED HALL 
WITH FINE OLD WALLED-IN GARDEN AND NATURAL GROUNDS WITH SPECIMEN 
TREES. SURROUNDED BY FIRST CLASS FARM LANDS i 
4 FARMS, 49 TO 107 ACRES THE HOMESTEADS OF WHICH HAVE HAD CONSIDERABLE 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE DURING THE LAST 6 YEARS. 


All let to good Tenants and recommended as an excellent tyre of Investment, with valuable 
potentialities. 





Further particulars from: H. V. KITCHING, Chartered Surveyor, Wrexham. 



































BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 
34, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Telephone: KEN. 0855 *Phone : Grosvenor 2861. ’Grams: ‘“ Cornishmen, London.’’ _ 
QUITE UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE ‘ ‘ FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES - s £5,250 , 
A BEAUTIFUL SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE: 11 miles Reading, 4% miles Wokingham. Charming rural situation yet accessible. 
WELL-BUILT AND COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
UPON WHICH CONSIDERABLE SUMS HAVE BEEN SPENT In excellent order. 3/4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms (fitted h. & ¢.). Main 
IT IS IN PERFECT ORDER, HOLDS A LOVELY POSITION services. Central heating. Telephone. Garage and stabling. Very nice gardens. 
NEAR TO AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE IN ' Tennis. Kitchen garden, etc. Orchard and_meadowland. 15 ACRES, OR WITH 
5 a COTTAGE AND FUR THE R 2 ACRES. £6,250. Inspected and highly recommended 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE by : TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. ie (4,943) 
ABOUT 60 MILES LONDON. COTSWOLDS 65 ACRES 
en : » al XVIiith CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 fine reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electricity. Central 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central heating. ‘* Esse’’ cooker, 
heating. A nfailing water. Modern drainage. Fitted basins. Stabling. Garage. PICTURESQUE EARLY XVIIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 
Garage. Cottages. Old timbered gardens and meadows. 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms. Excellent farm buildings. BEAUTIFULLY 
16 ACRES TIMBERED GROUNDS. 2 walled kitchen gardens. Glasshouses. Orchards. Nicely 
timbered park lands and some arable (let). MAIN RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD 
vale at eee TE ce ee Ee. SEPARATELY. Inspected and highly recommended by : TRESIDDER & CO., 77, ,, South 
x Audley Street, W.1. (21,175) 
i—_ By Direction of Mrs. Ruck- Keene. 
DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE ONLY COMPLET2 NAUNTON BEAUCHAMP, WORCESTERSHIRE , OXFORDSHIRE 
oat ta cai 8 miles from the University City of Oxford 
ILLUST ee To be Sold by Auction by E.G. RIGHTON & SON, at the CROWN HOTEL, and 5 from the Market Town of Bicester. 
rice p . ‘ e Important an ttractive 
SELECTED LISTS FREE WORCESTER, on MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1942, at 4 o’clock in the enguen | Residential, Agricultural PROPERTY 
cnown as HEATHFI , comprising : 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. THE VALUABLE FREEH aa CORN AND STOCK FARM The medium-sized MANOR HOUSE TYPE 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. conwn as RESIDENCE, completely modernised with 
Farm Homestead and Cottages. The whole 
NAUNTON HOUSE FARM extending to 280 ACRES of Arable and 
> > » Pasture Land. 
FOR LINEAGE Containing 417 acres 0 roods 32 poles, or thereabouts, with the superior brick-built 
Q led Ge é F »sidence t P >ase ¢ a The above Property will be submitted 
ADVERTISEMENTS and tiled Georgian Farm Reside nce Pro yohoord very pleasant private position with for SALE BY AUCT TION at an early 
: date, UNLESS SOLD PREVIOUSLY 
OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER FARM BUILDINGS AND 3 COTTAGES. — BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
COUNTIES VACANT POSSESSION AT MARCH 25, 1943. Solicitors: | Messrs. LAWRENCE GRAHAM 
For Sale : Seay d mi Zs AND Co., 6, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
(For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) To view apply to: Mr. G. D. Hunt at Naunton House. London, W.C.2. Joint Auctioneers : 
See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” For further particulars apply to the Auctioneers, E. G. RIGHTON & SON, Evesham, Messrs. E. J. BROOKS & SON, Magdalen 
PAGE 150 or to TREE HEMMING & JOHNSON, Solicitors, Foregate Street, Worcester. Street, Oxford; Messrs. FRANKLIN AND 
JONES, F.S.1I., Frewin Court, Oxford. 
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Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 











in original OLD FASHIONED ETTER Engines 
FLASK have always piayed 
a prominent part in 
Unsurpassed in quality supplying the power 
although restricted in requiements of the 
distribution by scarcity of jnagrepuaaggd N uO 
id Stock South Africa. We N eae 
0 tocks look forward with con- a & on ay 
. CL ‘4 
WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON fidence to the future mw 14 
INVERNESS and to renewing valued 4 
and close associations a 
— through our good 


friends and representa- 
tives : 























THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Seats Design 
Magnet House, clo Riebeek & Lower Burg Streets, CAPETOW N 


P.O. Box 42, 20, Queen Street, PORT ELIZABETH. 

ENGLISH CUT CRYSTAL FRASER & CHALMERS (S.A.) LTD. 
P.O. Bor. 619, JOHAN NESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 

DOOR-HANDLES, ALSO 6.46 P.O. Box 290, Gifford House, Main Street, BULAW AYO, RHODESIA. 
LLOYDS & CO., (S.A.) LTD. 
P.O. Box 239. Lloyds Building, EAST LONDON. 

REID BROS. (S.A.) LTD. 

BEAUTIFUL HAND-PAINTED CHINA 82 Smith Street, DURBAN, NATAL. 

FINGER PLATES AND DOOR-KNOBS PETTERS LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH ENGLAND 














ARTISTS DESIGNS 


SPILLERS “Vy” VALUE IN OLD LISTS & CATALOGUES 





CREE nN TI gait pom, Please look through your drawers and turn out all the 
CHARLES HARDEN, 136, BAKER STREET, old programmes, seedman’s lists, show catalogues and so forth. 
(opp. Baker Street Station) W.1. Wel. 2032. You will feel a deep-down satisfaction in sending them for 




















salVage. The paper will go toward more than a paper Victory. 
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Marcus Adams 


MRS. THOMAS DUNDAS AND DAVINA 


Mrs. Dundas, who is the wife of Captain Thomas Dundas, Scots Guards, and only daughter of Mrs. Goring, of 
Wiston Park, Steyning, is seen here with her younger daughter, Davina 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
Wi. 








Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





VISTAS AND VALUES 


HE Dean of Winchester and that 
seasoned architect Mr. T. D. Atkinson 
have done well in their letter to The 
Times to put the case against too much 
opening up of views and vistas in the plans now 
being made for many of our damaged cities. 
Cathedrals especially seem to stimulate the 
vista-mongers, who either envisage them 
isolated in acres of sward, or, if they have 
their way, as the goal of some majestic 
processional way. There is a real danger that, 
in their zeal for the dignity of man after the 
war, planners will lose sight both of the spiritual 
significance of God’s house adjoining the 
dwellings of men or cloistered in quietness, and 
of the esthetic values given by contrasts of 
scale and sudden unexpected glimpses. This 
is not to discourage all opening of views, or the 
control of roof-silhouettes when they would 
disgrace a glorious prospect (as Faraday House 
does the river view of St. Paul’s). Sir Giles 
Scott’s proposals for St. Paul’s, incorporated in 
the Royal Academy plan for London, are an 
excellent example of the middle way by which 
sense and spirit meet: the houses are set back 
so that the majesty of the Cathedral can be 
perceived, and axial views are proposed from 
three directions. But the sense of contact will 
not be lost, nor an interminable vista be formed 
of the Champs Elysée type that, after the first 
gasp of awe, becomes sheer physical weariness. 
On the other hand, a too conservative stand 
on this question can sacrifice unique oppor- 
tunities, and may easily be made an argument 
by vested interests for refusing to give up a 
yard of space—as happened to Wren’s plan for 
London. Every thoroughfare is the finer for hav- 
ing a selected terminal feature, not necessarily 
axial to it. Oblique views of some part of the 
Minster are a constant delight of many old 
streets in York. The loveliest of English cathe- 
dral closes, Salisbury, is due to Wyatt ‘‘the 
Destroyer’’—in this case of a medley of en- 
closures and stables. But not of the enclosing 
and protective ring of exquisite old houses. 
Salisbury Close may be taken as the ideal to be 
followed for the immediate surroundings of a 
cathedral. Approach views toa classic building 
should be axial, bnt to a Gothic church are 
more effective when oblique. The country that 
contributed landscape design to the arts of 
civilisation (by a blending of zsthetics with 
common sense and economics) should still 
possess sufficient romantic imagination to 
seize opportunities for creating ‘‘unexpected”’ 
glimpses, for turning accidents of site or war 
to happy effect, and, as Pope laid it down, to 
“Consult the Genius of the Place in all.”’ 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF OWNERSHIP 


HE slow but sure increase in the “‘cor- 
porate’’ ownership of landed estates to 
which reference has often been made in these 
pages will receive a very practical demonstra- 
tion when the National Trust holds, on Monday 
next, its annual general meeting. The Trust now 
administers large agricultural estates, woodlands 
which must be developed on a proper basis of 
afforestation, and over a hundred individual 
farms. It is already one of our most important 
corporate landlords and its responsibilities in 
the way of agricultural development and rural 
housing are rapidly increasing. The National 
Trust Act of 1939, together with the recent 
ruling that endowment funds handed over for 
the upkeep of settled estates will be exempt 
from death duties, make it certain that the 
country houses scheme will soon bring the 
Trust yearly accessions of land on a scale not 
originally anticipated. When Lord Lothian 
put forward his scheme in 1934 many owners 
saw little in it apart from the attraction of 
preserving their houses as future homes for 
their descendants. Not a few of them to-day 
are convinced that those same houses have no 
future whatever as private residences. Even 
the Council of the Trust suggest that they may 
be driven, in the circumstances now arising, 
to preserve the larger houses rather for public 
purposes than as living homes. Meanwhile the 
increasing responsibilities of the Trust, as large 
estates pass entirely into its control, are making 
it not only a large landowner but a substantial 
factor in any reorganisation of land control 
after the war. 


ON WATLING STREET, AT NIGHT 
: ooo thousand years ago, 


They say, 
This starlight started 
On its way; 
These beams, that prick 
My eye to-night, 
Began when Rome 
Was at its height. 
So is the subtle bond 
Knit fast: 
I, and the Roman 
In the past, 
Have walked this highroad, 
In the end, 
With the selfsame stars 
To friend. 
And now, to-night 
In spinning air, 
Some other stars 
Arve stirring there. 
Whose light, when I 
Am dust, long hence, 
Will bring strange creatures 
Recompense. 
—JAMES WALKER 


MR. CHURCHILL AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 
e our issue of April 10 we published an 
article by Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn 
showing the common descent from Robert 
Kitson of Warton in Lancashire, which the 
Prime Minister and other members of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s family share with George 
Washington. Sir John Spencer, direct male 
ancestor of the Dukes of Marlborough, married 
Catherine, daughter of Robert’s son Sir Thomas 
Kitson, whose sister was the mother of that 
Lawrence Washington who bought Sulgrave in 
1538. This common ancestry with Washington 
through the Spencer family takes us back to the 
fifteenth century, and it is of great interest to 
discover that a much more recent relationship 
with George Washington exists on the side of 
Mr. Churchill’s mother, whose father, Leonard 
Jerome, wrote to his bride, Clara Hall (in a 
letter preserved by Mr. Shane Leslie) : ‘It may 
interest you to know that my father’s grand- 
father was own cousin to Washington’s mother.”’ 
Other records of the Jerome family in Mr. Shane 
Leslie’s possession show the relationship more 
exactly. Leonard Jerome’s great-grandfather 
was Stebbing Ball, cousin of Mary Ball the 
second wife of Augustine Washington and 
mother of George Washington, The pedigree is 
shown in an old family Bible owned by the late 
Miss Mary Middleton of New York, a niece of 
Mr. Leonard Jerome, the Prime Minister’s 
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grandfather. Besides Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Jerome had two other daughters, Clara, 
who married Mr. Moreton Frewen, and whose 
daughter is Miss Clare Sheridan, and peg 
who married Sir John Leslie, and whose songs 
are Mr. Shane and Mr. Seymour Leslie. 


HOUSES THAT JACK BUILDS 


IR EDWIN. LUTYENS has confessed that 
he was first inclined to architecture as q 
child by the little houses in Randolph «© .jde- 
cott’s nursery-rhyme illustrations. This co: irms 
the suspicion that adult taste may be f med 
for better or worse by the toys of chil 50d, 


Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and latterly. thur 
Rackham must have had a far-reach: « jf 
different, effect on architectural taste, 


t as 
the lovely Georgian dolls’ houses uncons: »ysly 
inculcated the sound taste of the time. rly 


all children love to draw and copy, but ui >rtu- 


nately most of us were handicapped at th start 
by the uncommon ugliness of the bu lings 
generally portrayed in our picture-boo) and 
boxes of bricks, which seem to deriv. with 
singular purity from German suburban ar itec- 


ture of the 90s. Mr. C. B.Willcocksand Mr \,F. 
Morris make this point incidentally in a .emo- 
randum on the teaching of appreciat a of 
architecture in schools, which has beet 


rcu- 
lated to education authorities and to wh -h we 
make no apology for referring again. We p: °s the 
whole of our lives in and among build 2s or 
other fabrications, into the making of yvhich 
much human history and knowledge have gone, 
Yet appreciation of architecture, the one sibject 


that relates life, history, art, and science, in 
visible and practical form, is not taught. So 
there can be no wonder if, as a nation, we 
have got the houses and towns we deserve. 


THE GAME OUTLOOK 


T is of course impossible in these days to 
forecast seasonal prospects with any accu- 


racy. Yet gleanings here and there from 
friends and keepers provide a _ rather hazy 
sketch of how the partridges have fared. 


Briefly the outlook seems to be “not unfavour- 
able”’ for war-time, better in the south than in 
the north, East Anglia—the sportsman’s Mecca 
—being for obvious reasons somewhat out of 
the picture. There is no doubt that ever- 
increasing tillage has helped the breeding stocks, 
while the absence of severe thunderstorms in 
the latter half of June—the bane, in seven years 
out of every ten, of sitting birds—contributed to 
a good hatch nearly everywhere. While we 
pretend to no exhaustive survey, the best 
reports (with hatchings 75 to 90 per cent.) come 
from Hampshire, Northamptonshire, Oxford- 
shire and some of the Midland counties. It is 
heartening that nowhere, save for a few isolated 
outbreaks, is there mention of disease. We have 
also a fine healthy stock as the legacy of the 
restricted shooting of the last two years. There 
are many bright spots in most counties, and 
results on the whole should prove to be quite 
average or perhaps a shade more than that. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
T is always salutary to see ourselves as others 
see us and we now have the chance ol 
doing so in the pamphlet issued by the authori- 
ties in the United States to the American troops 
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serving or about to serve in this country. This 
is an eminently sensible and friendly document 
and contains advice which we might wel dopt 
ourselves in our dealings with other countries. 
Not to criticise our hosts, not to talk too much 
about what we do at home, not to be surprised f 
at small differences in customs, not to © throw 
our weight about’’—here is very good yunsel BF 
for anyone who is a stranger in a strang land. 
Some of our own shortcomings we know 
already, such as that we are reserve and f 
inclined to maintain a gloomy silenc 1 4Ff 
railway carriage. We are relieved to fin !rom 
the pamphlet that this implies no arroge °¢ 0! 
our part but only a respect for our ellow 
passengers’ privacy. Nevertheless, in t.— case 
of American soldiers, we might well ] n to 
mend our forbidding ways. That w {rink 
our beer warm had probably not occu oh 
nd 1 


us, but let us hope that our guests wil! 
better than none at all and that we sha 
pledge one another in it. 
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|A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 
by 


Major C.S. JARVIS 


goer Arabia 


as it 


NE realises the full meaning of the 
} expression “‘living within sound of the 
: sea’”’ if one has a house on the high 
ground looking over Chesil Beach to 


t Wes’ y, for on this towering 10-mile bank of 
S shin here is always the musical sough of a 
I light \l, increasing during a gale to the deep, 


‘rever ating note of a cathedral organ, the 
- sound being caused by the tons of 
sbbles which roll back after each big 
breaker has crashed on to the beach. 
| The -of an angry sea may not be particularly 
| pleas when one is lying in a bunk with one’s 
‘feet | aced against the bulk-head to prevent 
from being tossed out on to the wash- 


b )OI 
roun 
Chat 


i onese 

| stanc. but when one hears it from the comfort- 
‘able s ince of a saddlebag chair in front of a 
blazin., ash-wood fire it has a soothing and 
| musics! tone which is quite lacking at those 
| other times. Also one derives great, if very 


selfish, satisfaction from being able to say 
from one’s cosy seat: ‘“‘Thank God, Iam not 
/ one of those poor fellows who have to go aloft 
and reef a topsail in this.”’ 


* * 
* 


CONNECT Chesil Beach always with 
} | wonderful and unique breakfasts, as occasion- 
ally, when, feeling energetic, I got up with the 
sun and went down to the Beach to see the 
_mackerel nets hauled shortly after dawn, and 











“ jtolenda hand. The big seine having been laid 
e pina semicircle from a boat, the crew tailed on 
st p to the long hauling ropes, trudging up the steep 
ie | incline of the Beach, until the net was brought 
j. }, 2 to the shore: sometimes filled to bursting 
is }) point with silver and green mackerel, and some- 
.q Pj times with a very meagre catch indeed. The 
ve [y interesting part about a seine haul, however, 
re | te the onlooker is not so much the legitimate 
ad catch, but the various oddments which have 
id | &bligingly got into the net and which the fisher- 
te |, men are glad to sell to the helper on the spot. 
hese oddments vary from a straying lobster, 
two or three big edible crabs, a handful of giant 
prawns, a John Dory, to, occasionally, a big 
srs Jp 5¢@-trout or a grilse. 
of When the haul was over, and the arguments 
ri- |) With the buyers were settled, I sat down with 
yps fa? glorious appetite to a breakfast consisting of 
his F,COllee from a thermos, bread and butter, and 
ant Pethe fattest mackerel I could find boiled in sea 
ypt Fgwater in a bucket over a fire of drift wood. 
es, |) !he two- or three-day-old mackerel one obtains 
ich FH'TOM the fishmonger off the ice is at best a 
sed PeSeCOnC-rate fish, but a mackerel straight out of 
ow Pathe se, and boiled in his natural element is 
sel PeSOMeth ing entirely different—something so 
nd, peexcelle’* that it makes the very finest Dover 
ow Pole u cortain of his position at the head of the 
ind - e?’s list. 
ae * * 
om Ff ” 
ts aN * RE has endowed the rat with an 
ate i a ‘ligence worthy of a better animal, 
c Bove bility to discover a store of food, 
ink Wo ell hidden, and a method of approach 
tone: ‘tively uncanny. It would seem that 





situation demands, he is as much at 
Cas a squirrel, and capable of jumping 
Jace some 4ft. wide, as a local small- 
sovered to his cost when hé*suspended 
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THE SUNNY STREET: OLD HOUSES 


a few sheaves of wheat on ropes from the 
ridge pole of his barn. Either the rats jumped 
from the rafters, a distance of 4ft. or more, or 
they swarmed up and down the ropes with 
nautical dexterity, for when the time arrived 
to feed the grain to the hens the poultryman 
had some well-threshed sheaves of wheat straw, 
a deserted rat nursery, but no wheat whatsoever. 


Those who grow sweet corn extensively 
now that our seedsmen have evolved a strain 
which will withstand our very peculiar climate, 
have probably congratulated themselves on 
finding a succulent and filling vegetable which 
is not subject to any recognised pest. Except 
for certain death if the frost should catch the 
young plants in May, or the mature corn at the 
end of September, the sweet maize suffered 
from no troubles and caused the gardener no 
anxiety. Last year, however, the rats made 
the discovery that the queer-looking foreign 
plants bore the most excellent corn, and from 
many parts of the country growers reported a 
complete loss of all their cobs. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing how this news appears to have 
been transmitted to rats throughout the land 
—but one has always heard that they are 
very intelligent—as apparently last year was 
the first in which they attacked this particular 
plant. 

* * 
* 

IGURES rendered by statisticians as to 
the amount of foodstuffs consumed by 
rats every year vary between £3,000,000 and 
£6,000,000, and I accept both figures, as I have 
no means of proving or disproving either. I 
do not know if the rat population is supposed 
to have increased during the last few decades 
or decreased, but it does seem that, beyond the 
occasional use of virus and rat poisons, less 
trouble is taken to-day on the farms to get rid 
of the vermin. In other times, when corn ricks 
were sometimes left for a year or more before 
being threshed, precautions were taken to see 
that not a rat escaped, and wire-netting was 
placed round the stack while everybody in the 
vicinity with a good dog turned up for the 
evening’s sport when the last sheaves were 
lifted. Nowadays farmers appear to be too 
hard-worked to find time to deal with rick rats, 
and ratting terriers have been replaced to a 
large extent by pedigree aristocrats, who, 
though game and willing enough, appear to lack 
the finer technique of the somewhat plebeian 

work, 

* * 
* 

CCORDING to an old book, The Vermin 

Catcher (1768), rats will desert a farm ‘‘if the 
place is made too hot to hold them,”’ which no 
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IN THE OXFORDSHIRE DORCHESTER 


doubt is excellent advice, but difficult of achieve- 
ment. It can, however, be done; in our boyhood 
days my brother and I owned some first-class 
polecat ferrets, game to face rats in any number, 
and always before the end of the Easter and 
Christmas holidays we had completely ex- 
hausted the home covers and had to visit 
neighbouring farms for our sport. 


The author of The Vermin Catcher states 
that a good method of causing rats to migrate 
is to catch one, smear its fur with tar or horse 
turpentine, and let it go. The rat is a gregarious 
creature among his own kith and kin, and he 
goes back at once to the old home to enlist the 
help of the decontaminating squad, and in 
doing so impregnates all the corridors and 
passages with his new hair dressing. Finding 
he is not so popular as he thought he was, he 
goes off to visit the homes of his acquaintances, 
making every bury in the place uninhabitable. 
This is the theory of it, but I imagine it is not 
so simple as it sounds, though I have a faint 
recollection of an old village rat-catcher employ- 
ing the same method. 


T is queer how this calling has died out, for 
to-day I do not know of one rat-catcher 
of the old type who makes his living entirely 
from the destruction of vermin. This is to be 
regretted, for the village rat-catcher—usually 
with features that resembled either a rat or a 
ferret—was a very definite country type, and 
he possessed always a dog who was a wizard 
and worth his weight in gold. He was paid a 
fixed sum for a visit or series of visits to a farm, 
and his perquisites, the live rats, were in 
great demand by terrier owners. Our local rat- 
catcher in those days had a most novel method 
of catching rats alive. He used a number of 
golden syrup tins with the bottoms cut out, 
and tied firmly to the end of each tin was an 
old stocking. When the ferrets had been put 
into the bury, the rat-catcher would fix these 
tins in all the holes and the bolting rats would 
force their way down to the foot of the stocking, 
from which there was no return as their hair 
stuck through the strands of wool. 


In feudal times the Verminer, as he was 
called, had a certain social standing and ranked 
with the Swineherd, the Heyward and the 
Wetherherd, who served the local baron or abbot 
on the demesne. With the suppression of the 
feudal system after Wat Tyler’s rebellion the 
other official posts ceased to exist, but the 
Verminer carried on for centuries—hence the 
name, common in some parts, of Furminter or 
Furminer. 








HE average newcomer to the Lakeland 

Fells has usually two ambitions—to 

ascend Scafell Pike and to climb Great 

Gable. The principal attraction in 
Scafell Pike is its height: by a few feet it is 
the highest mountain in England, and it is 
considered by many to embrace some of the 
finest prospects in the country. In addition 
to the encircling mountain scene, it commands 
extensive views Over the sea to the west, where, 
on a Clear day, the Isle of Man with its prominent 
Snae Fell, appears to float on the surface of a 
rippled glittering sea, almost at the feet of the 
observer. 

Unfortunately, Scafell Pike lacks form, 
outline and esthetic distinction, if the one 
viewpoint — that from Upper Eskdale — be 
excepted. The reason for this is to be found 
in the grouping of the Central Fells, where other 
hills of nearly equal height such as Great End, 
Broad Crag and Scafell stand almost shoulder 
to shoulder with it. Yet people of all ages 
enjoy the easy walk up this mountain and the 
broad, well cairned track from Esk Hause to 
its summit bears unmistakable evidence of the 
thousands of booted—and often inadequately 
shod—feet that have trodden the route at all 
times of the year. 

If beauty of form and outline be the critical 
factor, Great Gable surpasses not only Scafell 
Pike, but all the rest of the hills of Lakeland. 
Its shapely modelling, combined with its setting 
between the graceful slopes of Yewbarrow on 
the left and of Lingmell on the right, makes this 
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A DAY ON GREAT GABLE 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


detached peak the outstanding feature of the 
landscape when the dalehead is surveyed from 
the foot of Wast Water. When Wasdale itself 
is entered from the west, Gable completely 
dominates the scene, and its grandeur is 
enhanced by the steepness of the rugged hills 
enclosing the dale where a few farmsteads are 
dotted about among the stone walls intersecting 
its upper reaches. 

In the spring, the red screes descending 
from Great and Little Hell Gates high up on 
the flanks of the mountain form a vivid 
contrast with the brilliant green of the fresh 
bracken covering its lower slopes near Burn- 
thwaite. The stream rising in Beck Head sings 
its way down its rocky course, and, on its joining 
the ghyll in the bottom of the dale, the high 
treble changes to a deep and erratic bass as 
the waters are dashed against the thousands 
of loose boulders forming the river bed. 


In summer, when the characteristic Lake- 
land haze shrouds the hills, Gable assumes a 
mysterious presence. From the distant shores 
of Wast Water the opalescent atmosphere 
seems to merge with the still waters of the lake 
which reflect the dim outline of this stately 
pyramid. From the vicinity of Wasdale 
Church, indistinct details of the crags may be 
perceived high up on the face of the mountain, 
the iridescent light raising the summit to 
imaginary heights. 

In the autumn, when the greens of the 
hillsides give place to the warm golden browns 





WAST WATER FROM THE 2,000-FEET HIGH SPHINX ROCK 


In the valley are cattle farms divided by stone walls. Behind them are the slopes of Yewbarrow 
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of the dead bracken and the glow of evenin 
floods the dale, Gable stands at its head like 
a dull fire, often with cloud forming on jt, 
tapering summit and drifting away in the breeze 
like the smoke from a titanic furnace, 





























In winter, when snows cloak the c. untry. 
side and the low sun casts long shadow.:. across 
a landscape in which every detail is + vealeq 
by the brilliant lighting, Gable rises int« a clea; 
sapphire sky like some lovely Alpine gi it anq 
assumes a sublime and dazzling beaut whose 
supremacy in Britain is challenged « ly py 
the forlorn and detached peak of T» {an jp 
Snowdonia. 

Then, the streams which chatt red jp 
the spring are nailed to their courses b sheets 
of ice, while the rocks and vegetation « losing 
them are laced with icicles which gli -er like 
polished spears in the sunshine. A 1¢ ‘ofound 
silence prevails, broken occasionally in ¢ dale 
by the gentle sound of snow falling © 0m the 
few trees which in summer relieve its austere § 
beauty; and disturbed on high, by t. © swish 
of a miniature avalanche, as the accu ulated 
snow on some steep crag slips, with < sudden 
rush into the gully beneath. 

Great Gable does not always exh:.bit the ff 
moods of which I have written, for tiiere are ff 
occasions when low cloud envelops tie peak 





and its presence is felt rather than scen. In 
wild weather, too, it can be magnificent, for 
who would say that wind and rain are to be 
condemned as spoiling the grandeur of our hills? 
It is only by experiencing these different phases 
that we can build up our knowledge, which en- 
ables us to climb with confidence in all weathers, 
I well remember an exciting experience 
on this mountain. I was staying in Wasdale 
one January and had been marooned in the 
Wast Water Hotel for four days while a 
terrific storm blew in from the Atlantic, washing ff 
away every vestige of snow from the surrounding 
hills. The fifth morning was fine, with cloud 
high on Gable, but the wind was still coming 
from the west with terrific force. As I wash 
anxious to return to Rosthwaite and pick up 
my car, I packed my rucksack and left theh 
hotel early, in deference to the advice of theh 
proprietor, who averred that the storm wouldf 
break again before noon. 
As I walked in the direction of Burn-§ 
thwaite, the sky brightened and I foolishlyf 
decided to ascend Gavel Neese and follow thef 
Traverse to the summit of Sty Head—a moref 
interesting diversion than the trudge straight 
up the pass. I had climbed about a thousan 
feet on this grassy spur when the sky darkened 
and the velocity of the wind increased to such 
an extent that it was only with difficulty that 
I could stand upright. I struggled on, and as If 
passed below the Napes Needle, the storng 
broke with colossal violence. I was nop 
hanging on to the rocks at every step, and withing} 
two minutes I was wet through to the skin, thet 
rain pouring down my neck and running out 
of my boots. I did not mind the soaking, but 
as I progressed, the weight of my _heav) 
rucksack seemed to increase and I began t 
wonder whether I should be blown «+ 
Traverse before I could reach easier ! 
After what seemed an eternity, I was negot! 
ating the large blocks of rock below Kerl 
Knotts and, this done, I felt happier as ! 
descended to the guide post on Sty Head. 
However, my troubles were not yct over 
The high’ crags on either side of the »1ss hat 
converted it into the funnel of an ‘nferno 
through which the gale blew with su. for 
that the tarn below had become a ra; 
It was no use trying to avoid the spr: 
was thrown up to fantastic heights, < 
just battled through it, hoping no 
thrown down at full length. Beyon 
was everywhere, the lower stretches of 
resembling a stupendous river, while t 
section falling to Stockley Bridge 
tremendous cascade. I reached my 
Rosthwaite safely, but the last three 
road fromy Seathwaite seemed endless 
bath and change of clothing soon help: 
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CLIMBING KERN KNOTTS CRACK, 
PIER’S GHYLL 
On this 70-feet high rock the holds project only a few millimetres 


forget the discomfort of this fine experience, 
which | would not have missed on any account. 
\s I look back on it now, my thoughts are only 
of the wind, the rain and the sound of the 
tempest beating against those great hills. 

With the coming of Easter, Great Gable 
and the dale at its feet spring into life, for it is 


) at this season that the rock climber invades 
.p the district in force. 


Not only is every bed, 
couch and easy chair in Wasdale the sleeping 
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CLIMBERS ON THE NAPES NEEDLE, ONE OF THE MOST 


FAMOUS CLIMBS IN BRITAIN 


place of these tired sportsmen, but the whole of 
Borrowdale is also packed to its utmost 
capacity. Unless Easter falls unusually early 
in the year, most of the winter snows have 
disappeared from the hills, leaving only small 
patches high up in the gullies on the north 
faces of the crags. The weather is often 
favourable at this period, with sunshine to 
temper the cool and exhilarating breezes from 
the north. The stony tracks leading to the 


One has reached the summit, which is 1,500 feet above the valley 


popular climbing faces ring with the nailed 
boots of both young and old, for this sport 
sets no age limit to its devotees of either sex. 
The crags attracting the rock climber to 
Gable are situated mainly on the sunny side 
of the mountain overlooking Wasdale. They 
are concentrated into three groups—Kern 
Knotts near Sty Head being lower in altitude 
than the magnificent Napes Ridges, which run 
up to the Westmorland crags shielding the 


A PERILOUS-LOOKING ASCENT OF THE DIFFICULT INNOMINATE CRACK 
The second must wait for the leader to belay the rope round the block before starting his climb 
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summit, on the south-west aspect of the peak. 
A less popular venue known as Gable Crag lies 
to the north. It is a rather broken cliff of some 
300 ft. which frowns down on the head of. 
Ennerdale, a long, deep and barren trench in 
the western hills where the Pillar Rock forms 
the central focus of the valley. 

Any strong walker having a steady head 
can follow the well-marked tracks leading to 
these happy hunting grounds of the cragsmen, 
where they may be cbserved in action from 
viewpoints of perfect safety and even of com- 
parative comfort. The best approach is from 
Sty Head, which is traversed by those coming 
from Borrowdale, although it is an unnecessary 
digression from Wasdale if the Napes Ridges 
only are being climbed. In that case the ascent 
is made directly up the steep and trying slopes 
of Gavel Neese. Kern Knotts is, however, well 
worth a visit, and although it is only a stone’s 
throw from the cairn at the top of the pass, 
many walkers are often unable to find it because 


=e 


GREAT GABLE FROM WASDALE. 


the way is at first rather indistinct. By ascending 
a small rise on the right of the cairn, or on the 
left of the commencement of the Breast Track, 
one can see the outcrop of rock immediately 
ahead. This looks as if some giant had been 
there centuries ago and had gouged out part of 
the tremendous crag which had then toppled 
over down the slopes of Gable, breaking into 
millions of pieces that vary in size from a golf 
ball to a block as large as a lorry. A stony track 
leads into this recess, on the west side of which 
rises an enormous slab having two well-defined 
cracks splitting its entire height. 

Imagine you are standing at the foot of 
this rock, which is about 70 ft. high. Near you 
sits a party of climbers who are going to ascend 
one of these fissures, and their rucksacks and 
coils of rope are lying nearby, while they take 
off their nailed boots and put on_ rubber 
plimsolls; for it is only with such footgear 
that the ascent can be made with a good margin 
of safety. You look closely at the face of the 
cliff which slopes back only a degree or two and 
find to your amazement that the holds project 
only a few millimetres from the surface. As you 
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gaze upwards, you see deep blue sky overhead, 
and this seems to cut off the top of the cliff 
like a knife. 

By this time the climbers have laced their 
shoes and uncoiled their rope, which they pro- 
ceed to tie round their waists. From their 
conversation you gather they are going to 
ascend the Innominate, which is the thinner and 
more difficult crack on the right. The leader 
needs at least 70 ft. of rope since the ascent is 
of one pitch, and his second will not move up 
until he has reached the top and belayed the 
rope round the bridged block. You hold your 
breath as the leader starts to climb, because 
you feel sure that even a cat could not run up 
that wall safely. His strong fingers grip the 
minute depressions with confidence and occasion- 
ally he is able to get a toe into the crack. As 
he moves up, you notice his perfect balance 
and splendid rhythm so that, before you realise 
it, he is half-way up. Here there is a jammed 
block, where he rests for a moment, and then 





THE DARK PROJECTIONS BELOW THE SUMMIT 
On the left the slopes of Kirkfell: on the right Lingmell 


in a trice he is at the top belaying the rope 
for his second to follow him. You naturally 
wonder what would have happened if the leader 
had slipped, but he would never have assumed 
the responsibility of first man if he had not 
been sure of himself. He has probably climbed 
this course several times before, but on the first 
occasion he did not lead and since then he 
has become acquainted with every hand and 
foot-hold from bottom to top. 

If you wait to see his second follow him, 
perhaps he won’t climb with the same elegant 
grace, but if he has strong fingers and toes, 
plus a sense of balance and rhythm, he too will 
one day act as leader. At the moment the 
rope above him inspires confidence, for he knows 
that if he slips he will be held firmly and that, 
moreover, if he finds the ascent too strenuous, 
he can be lowered in safety. 

To continue along the Climbers’ Traverse, 
it is necessary to negotiate carefully the large 
blocks below Kern Knotts when the well-worn 
track is seen ascending the scree ahead. After 
you have climbed a few hundred feet, a spring 
is passed in a recess on the right which is the 


last place where a drink can be obtained on this 
ascent. Tophet Bastion—the eastern outpost oj 
the Napes—now towers overhead, the path crogs. 
ing the wide exit of Great Hell Gate and skirting 
the base of these magnificent cliffs. [+ then 
bifurcates, the higher branch enteri: 2 the 
Needle Gully, where a good scramble over fing 
scree and loose boulders leads, on the ft, to 
an easy rock staircase giving access ‘0 the 
Dress Circle." This airy terrace provides seating 
accommodation for the Easter crowc; who 
watch their fellow climbers scaling the Need|e 
opposite. From here this rock pinnacle | ppears 
to stand out in space and when compar d with 
the great ridge rising above it, scarcel\ seems 
to offer even 70 ft. of climbing. Year: ago jt 
was scaled in boots, but the holds have come 
so polished that rubbers are now wor The 
most popular route is the arete on t! - right 
which leads up to the shoulder, but t. = cryx 
of the climb is the Mantelshelf on wi ch the 
top block rests. 


i aa 


ARE THE NAPES RIDGES 


The Traverse bends round awkward corners 
and across narrow ledges at the base of the 
numerous ridges, of which the Arrow Head and 
the Eagles’ Nest are the best known. The latter 
is almost perpendicular for the first 200 ft. and 
then the angle diminishes for another 150 ft 
to its junction with the mountain. Hig : above 
the western extremity of the Traverse «ses the 
Sphinx Rock, which, from a point leve! with tt 
assumes the realistic profile of a hume 1 head. 
It makes a spectacular foreground for — ictures 
of Wast Water some 2,000 ft. below an | about 
3 miles distant. The ridge above it co 
a good scramble and the summit of the n 
can then be attained either by the asce! 
Westmorland Crags or by way of a pat 
passes round to the left. 

The views from the cairn standin; 
top of Great Gable are some of the 
Lakeland, and comprise the vistas a 
valleys of Wasdale, Ennerdale and Bor 
together with the vast prospect over 
ridges of hills bounded on the north by 
and Saddleback and on the east by the F 
and High Street ranges. 
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THE FARMER’S POINT OF VIEW 


UST it always require a major 
national crisis, such as a world war, 
to bring life to our own country- 


side? Many of us who live by the 
lan. regret that the transformation that has 
tak place in three short years could not have 


bee ovitnessed by all those happy folk who 
tra’ led our country lanes at week-ends in the 
da, f peace—and often left the gates open and 
lit; 1s witness of their visit. Then they might 
hav a inderstood what the land was for; that 


it > the raw material of the whole world; 
thé 1e mysterious, always grumbling farmer 
wa: vpable of running his extraordinary busi- 
nes givena fair chance. It is that fair chance 
wh has, in the main, changed the country- 


sid 

; a farmer who is privileged to represent 
ac -y in the National Union, I have naturally 
enc. 1 considered the future of farming. The 
old veneration of farmers who remember the 
las. ar and its after-effects have greater fears 
of future than the new generation, but at 
leas: ‘ve have the benefit of their experience 
anc. .@ live to-day in no fools’ paradise. 


‘‘WE MUST FIGHT” 


\o one believes that a prosperous future 
will come to the countryside simply by waiting 
for «.e public to vote prosperity to farmers as 
a re ompense for their vital and astoundingly 
successful war effort. We must be prepared 


to {ght with others for our future, and in 
fighting we must be prepared to give the country 
what it wants. 


‘he war has given our workers a wage 
comparable to the wages in other industries. 
That wage must be maintained, because it is 
certain that if we once slip back into accepting 
a status for the industry which is below all 
others, that will be the beginning of the end. 
We have to offer to the young working man the 
standard of living that will attract him into the 
industry, because no industry can prosper that 
cannot hold the worker at the zenith of his 
strength and skill. 

There can be no doubt but that a continu- 
ance of the £3 wage requires a higher price for 
our produce than we were receiving before the 
war. Hlow can we persuade the rest of the 
country that it is worth while paying the farmer 
a better price for his products? 


CHANGE OF HABITS WANTED 


We can do it, I sincerely believe, by pre- 
senting to the public the needs of agriculture 
ina fairand simple way. We can do it by offer- 
ing it efficiency in the management of land, and 
we can do it by showing our absolute, unquali- 
fied willingness so to change our habits of 
generations that it can have its food at a price 
not greatly above that which it was paying 
before the war. 

Since the Marketing Acts were passed, 
there has been a change for the better in the 
marketing of certain commodities, but all the 
time the operations of the Milk, Pigs and Potato 
Boards have been restricted by an under- 
current of pressure against change; the farmers 
themselves were chary of pushing their Boards 
to go all out for better marketing for the benefit 


of the consuming public. Between the farmer 
and consumer there came a variety of middle- 
men, some of them huge impersonal companies 
Which were not really interested in the welfare 
of th producers, but many more were the 
perso al, small-town business, the owners of 
rig were market friends of the producer. 
ac 


ge of marketing. methods, if it meant 
putti'- these men on the shelf, went against 
the ¢ in of the easy-going countryman, and 


so th Boards continued to meet, but, with no 
press 2 behind them, they were merely price- 
barg ing bodies, with the general result of 
— prices to the consumer equally with 
1OS¢ 


) the producer. 
s has got to be changed: the farmer, 


byc: erative effort if necessary but otherwise 


By J. M. McCLEAN 


with Government help, must give the consumer 
his good, well-graded, fresh food at the lowest 
possible price, and to do this he must be pre- 
pared to give up his age-old customs. He must 
insist upon his products passing to the consumer 
by the shortest and most economical route 
without innumerable profit-makers in between. 
In the interest of the nation he must and will 
sacrifice his freedom; as recompense he will 
have the sure knowledge that a good product 
will fetch a good price. 

I believe it is a fact that the importers of 
Argentine beef pay for their costs of slaughtering 
out of the by-products and the offals. Is there 
any reason why we should not do the same? 
They were largely thrown away before the war. 
I am certain that, as far as beef is concerned, 
a series of central slaughter-houses is an essen- 
tial; the farmer to be paid on a dead-weight- 
graded basis. A similar arrangement should 
apply to our other. major products, milk and 
eggs. The milk producer of the future who 
wants a fair price must produce the best milk; 
poor quality milk should be manufactured and 
paid for on a lower basis. It is only by standard- 
ising our products in the form that the public 
requires them that we can hope to compete 
with other countries who have always prepared 
their produce especially for the British public. 
Incidentally this will provide the opportunity 
of advertising our own produce and creating a 
demand in the sure knowledge that the public 
will not go away disappointed. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT 


I have dealt first with the direct relations 
between farmer and public because I believe 
it is of the greatest importance to be able to 
satisfy the consumer that we are prepared to 
study his requirements in a physical sense. The 
political aspect of land control raises questions 
which are more difficult to define and certainly 
more difficult to decide. 

The demand for nationalisation is growing 
stronger—not merely nationalisation of the land 
but of the major industries in this country. I 
have listened to many arguments on the subject. 
I fully realise that in the past there have been 
very many landlords who have preferred to use 
their income from the land to bolster up their 
standard of living and to set a social standard 
rather than to keep up their farms, but there 
are still many others who have, at great loss 
to themselves, tried to maintain their estates 
and to develop them. I have been convinced 
of only one thing; State ownership is bound to 
come so long as the landlord is prevented by 
taxation from doing his duty by the land. But 
is that a sufficiently sound reason for demanding 
State ownership as a matter of course? 


AMBITION TO OWN LAND 


I am certain that the desire of most people 
with ambition is to work and save and to own 
something of their own. It is the ambition of 
very many to own land. I cannot see that this 
is wrong in the national interest, nor is it any 
different from owning a shop, a garage or a 
factory, so long as the owner of land treats his 
land as a business. In the post-war world he, 
with everyone else, will have to place his re- 
sponsibility to the State before his own self- 
interest The sponsors: of State ownership 
make exceptions of owner-occupiers, of house- 
owners and so on. But why the differentiation ? 
Only that complete State ownership would not 
receive the support of so many people. 

There seems to be everything in favour of 
preventing speculation in land at the expense 
of the State. Have we not all been disgusted 
by ribbon development and jerry-built housing 
estates? The countryman has been even more 
disgusted at the result of land speculation after 
the break-up of big estates; farms put on the 
market with their cottages sold separately; 
farms altered in size and shape so as no longer 
to make economic units of production. But 
this has been the action of the land speculator, 





not the action of the landowner who makes 
land ownership the business it should be. 
State ownership of the farms means bureau- 
cracy, and it is the very people who are calling 
for State ownership who are the chief critics 
of bureaucracy. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the relation between a good landlord and 
his tenant encourages good farming, and that 
the so-called bottomless pocket of the State as 
owner is far too mythical to be worth the risk. 


BENEFITS OF CONTROL 


This war and the great work of the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees have shown 
that both farmer and landlord are prepared to 
accept control, and it is in the interests of both 
that a similar control of farming standards 
should continue in the national interest. The 
good farmer to-day has not been inconvenienced 
by that control: he has no need to fear it in 
peace-time. The landlord who wishes to help 
to-day is encouraged and guided, and if he 
intends to play his part then he will accept the 
same degree of control in the future. 

The committees to-day are directly ap- 
pointed by the Minister; it is necessary in war, 
but in peace-time they should be representative 
of the interests to be controlled, nominated by 
those interests and appointed by the Minister. 
By so doing we should get control in the inter- 
ests of the nation, by the people for the people. 
The interests concerned would be the landlord, 
the farmer and the worker, and it is to be hoped 
that the workers’ organisations will be strong 
enough numerically to find representatives who 
are reasonably conversant with the technical 
problems involved. The committees must have 
the powers, under the Minister, to insist upon 
standards of ownership and standards of farm- 
ing. They must have distinct power to dis- 
possess both farmer or landlord if he is not 
doing his job efficiently and well. It is neces- 
sary, in peace, that either should have the right 
of appeal to a higher authority than the local 
committee; that higher body might well be a 
Commission and so outside politics, directly 
appointed by the Minister, including among its 
members persons who have had experience of 
day-to-day county work so as to avoid that 
misunderstanding which results from complete 
separation. 


SCOPE FOR NEW COMMISSION 


The Commission would lay down the lines 
of policy generally; the local committees would 
be expected to carry out the policy according 
to the varying conditions in their areas. The 
Commission would take over land badly man- 
aged and badly farmed and should be prepared 
to re-sell, after it had done what was necessary 
to restore the capital condition of that land, 
to a new owner who had satisfied them of his 
capabilities of managing it efficiently and well. 
The Commission would have the power to 
provide services. The small holding, the ladder 
of the worker, needs both mechanical cultiva- 
tion and a co-operative buying and selling 
agency if it is to compete with the large and 
more economically complete farm. The initial 
financing and organisation of a business re- 
quires capital. The Commission should provide 
this on a non-profit-making basis. 

The war has shown conclusively, to me at 
any rate, that administrative and educational 
work can go hand in hand. The administrator 
knows as an adviser the conditions, the diffi- 
culties of the individual, the adviser as an 
administrator reaches the people who require 
that advice, and so long as the Commission 
with its committees adopts the attitude that 
its aim is in the first instance to be a friend and 
adviser of the countryman, then even more so 
will its members understand the’ needs of the 
land and can bring to its owners and tillers the 
help, the education and the strength they need. 


[Next week Mr. L. F. Easterbrook will sum 
up this series of articles.] 
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WILLOWS FOR BASKETS 


Written and Illustrated by C. F. F. SNOW 


HE raising of osiers, or basket willows, 

is among the oldest occupations of 

man. The elder Pliny, who was a 

boy when Pontius Pilate ruled in 
Judea, remarks in his Historia Naturalis that 
Cato held an osier bed in higher estimation 
than an olive plantation, or than wheat or 
meadow land. 

Methods used in propagation and cultiva- 
tion to-day are much the same as those em- 
ployed in Roman times, and no country is more 
suitable than our own for the cultivation of 
commercial willow. Owing, however, to cheap 
foreign imports, willow-growing had declined 
considerably in the years between the last war 
and the outbreak of the present war. Now 
foreign imports of willow are no longer available, 
and the demand for baskets, owing to paper 
shortage, is greater than ever. Hence those 
osier growers who remained faithful to their 
trade during the lean years and harvested crops 
for which it was difficult to find a market can 


Thames, Kennet, Parret, Great Ouse, Cam, 
Soar, Trent, Stow and Welland. 

There are few sights lovelier than an osier 
bed in early spring, the orange and yellow 
wands sharp against a background of grey 
sky and morning mist, or gleaming gold in the 
pale afternoon sunshine. Many people do 
not realise that this is a cultivated crop 
requiring as much care and _ unremitting 
labour as any other. No branch of agriculture 
needs so much labour per acre as that of 
willow growing, if the crop is to be well 
grown and the rods properly sorted and 
peeled. 

The ‘“‘sets’’ or cuttings of willow for 
planting are usually bought from other growers 
when an osier bed is to be established. But in 
replacing plants that have failed in an estab- 
lished bed, the grower cuts his own sets. These 
are usually about a foot long, and are taken 
from one- and two-year-old rods. The cuttings 
must be planted about 10ins. deep. The willow- 
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now dispose of every rod they can produce at sets root quickly and flourish well in the rich er ae ss 
a fair price. damp soil of the river valleys. Unfortunately, : 2 ; 

Osiers are to be found growing in river the fertile land favours weeds as well as Care has to be taken to cut the rods cise to 
valleys in all parts of the country, but the most willows, and while the plants are young they the head and to leave no split wood ox torn 
extensive cultivation is in the valleys of the must be kept constantly hoed. As_ the bark T 
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RODS BEING BROUGHT IN ACROSS A BED OF 
WELL-CUT “ HEADS” 


SORTING THE RODS ACCORDING TO LENGTH, an 
SIZE AND QUALITY ha 


willows grow and become established, they leeks, etc., while the larger ones are used ar 
smother the weeds, and do not require so _ for basket-making. po 
much hoeing. Osiers which are to be peeled are not cut Sil 

A well-planted osier bed will remain in until after Christmas. The actual time of 
profitable production Ay 
for 20 or 30 years. 

Most of the beds 
are flooded at some 
time during the win- 
ter, and the rich 
deposits left by 
the receding waters 
contain all the food 
needed by the plants, 
thus making a dressing 
of manure umnneces- 
sary. The rods are 
harvested during the 
winter, after the leaf 
has fallen and the 
wood is ripe. 

The variety 
known as_ Belgian 
willows are cut first. . hex 
These are the most .S - ss Ry ay a ae “= 
brightly coloured rods, “> x = gee ORES ite ae i oe * 
shading from almost a . Ser og “Ae Ered i. i o 
crimson to orange and . Oe 4 ee os) Wisse f Ne, 
pale yellow. The Ree pane Ax ‘ff UN 
smallest of these go to _ aaa cciuaaiia . ———— is 
the market gardeners, 

WINDING A WITHE for tying bundles of 
Withes are used for tying bundles of rods _rhubarb,springonions, 


TYING RODS’: INTO BUNDLES OR BOLTS 
Use of the “ dead man ” enables one man to do the ty: V 
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country districts the 
work is done _ by 
women; children can 
help with the smaller 
rods. Years ago it 
was a common sight 
to see women work- 
ing at rod-stripping, 
and hear their lively 
voices in the silence 
that reigns over the 
rod beds for’ the 
greater part of the 
year. 

A well-known 
Berkshire grower, Mr. 
A. J. Excell, of Rus- 
combe, whose family 
have been osier growers 
for generations, 
remembers the time 
when as many as 30 
extra hands were 
employed during the 
stripping season. The 


means of an _ iron 
“‘break.’’ The peeler 
stands by his break, 
with a bundle of unpeeled rods by his side. 


a Each rod is taken separately, and the butt is 

I BEST RODS ARE PLACED IN diten iieaied dames? ; 
gh the break to split the skin. 
\TER TO AWAIT STRIPPING Then, butt first, . 


the whole rod is drawn 


Thi »revents the bark from becoming hard through the break, the skin being stripped off, 


and dry 


leaving the rod white and clean. 
The glistening white rods are stacked 
against wires on stakes, and they are an arrest- 


cutt »g depends largely on the weather, as ing sight as they stand in long lines drying in 


bad weather makes work impossible. The the sun. The air is fragrant with the scent 
cutt is done with a reaping-hook, and care from the heaps of peeled bark, which grow ever 
must. be taken to cut the rods 

close to the head, with a clean 

cut, leaving no split wood or torn 

bark. 


Rods are tied into bundles be- 
fore being stacked to await sorting. 
[hey are sorted and graded accord- 
ing to length, size and quality. 
The best will be peeled and sold 
as white, while the poor ones are 
left brown. The brown ones need 
only to be dried by exposure to 
the air, before being stored in a 
shed or made into a rick, similar 
to a small hay-rick, to await 
selling. 

The best rods, which will 
later be peeled, must be stood in 
water so that they remain alive 
and the bark does not become 
hard and dry. This process is 
known as pitting. Special pits or 
trenches are dug, and the bundles 
are stood in these in an upright 
position, with the butts in from 
Sins. to Sins. of water. 

The rods are peeled in late 
April and early May. In many 





GRADED OSIERS STACKED READY FOR REMOVAL 
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rods are stripped by BARK BEING PEELED FROM OSIERS BY MEANS OF 


A “ BREAK ” 


higher as the stripping proceeds. These willow 
peelings, if allowed to lie and rot for 12 months, 
form excellent manure for potato growing and 
other purposes. 

When the rods are dry, they are tied in 
bundles or bolts, ready for sale and despatch 
to the towns. Their brief country life is over; 
no more will they feel the cold fingers of the 
white mist, or flush rosy-red under the sun. 
They are destined to be woven into vegetable 
and game hampers, dog-baskets, chairs, shop- 
ping baskets, clothes baskets and 
the large white baskets beloved 
by the gipsy women. 

Osier-growing has had many 
ups and downs throughout its 
long lifetime. During the last 
war the rods fetched a _ good 
price, but the post-war years 
brought a steady decline. Now the 
demand is brisk again, but there 
are few men left who understand 
the many tasks to be fulfilled to 
produce first-class willow rods. 

The Excell family, who have 
produced first-class basket osiers 
for many years, still have sons in 
fhe business who can grow and 
make ready for market a fine crop 
of rods of all descriptions. 

Thanks to the inherited skill 
and the patient years of labour of 
such men as these, good sound 
baskets will be available to meet 
people’s needs. It is to be hoped 
that in happier days the services 
of these men will be acknowledged, 
and that baskets made of English 


AFTER STRIPPING THE RODS ARE STACKED TO DRY willow will remain in demand. 








THE SKILLED WORK OF MAKING OSIERS INTO BASKETS 
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1—NARROWING AS IT CLIMBS TOWARDS THE TAWNY TUDOR TOWER OF THE CASTLE 





OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—V 


FARNHAM—III © recoveny ora retprrion 
LOTT, TA 
RECOVERY OF A TRADITION 
HERE is no finer street scene in and fairs were held from time immemorial, and evolved unconsciously, but could not have been 
England, of its kind, than Castle some buildings run to three-storey height, it better devised by the most artful town-planner. 





Street, Farnham. The warm brick or narrows as it climbs, and finally disappears It is strange how few who have journeyed t 

cream houses with little classical among trees on the steep summit of Castle Hill, past this dramatic view have dilated upon it. & S 
doorways, which step up its steepening ascent, curving round the base of the great tawny brick George Sturt, proprietor of a wheelwright’s t! 
change from country-town shops at the bottom Tudor tower. The effect of drawing the eye shop in Farnham, and a most sensitive writer & | 
to trimly terraced cottages, and then to more insensibly up a forced perspective to a cul- under the name of George Bourne, would often 


substantial mansions at the foot of the Castle minating feature, yet leaving a hint of dwell on the noble view from the top, from the 
terrace. Wide at the bottom, where the market unexplored mystery beyond, has, of course, exquisite little Georgian house on the site of 


the Bishop’s Grange or from the old _ brick t 
Castle Steps, looking down over the ranked tile h 
roofs of the town and their pall of blue smoke r 
at dusk to the crests of Crooksbury and Hind- 5 
head. But he seems never to have been moved S 
by the upward view. John Aubrey’s, the earli- ( 


est, description of Farnham notes indeed ‘‘above 
the town a stately castle,’’ but leaves it at that 
to castigate the ‘‘taste’’ of Bishop Morley’s 


n 
repairs after the Civil War. The agricultural 
tourists were too intent on corn and hops to 
digress on the picturesque, and not once does 


Cobbett describe his native town in his Rural 
Rides. On one occasion, when he had his son 
with him, and seems to have been disposed to 
sight-seeing, he purposely made a circuit avoid- 
ing Farnham, turning off into the Bourne 
valley south of the town to see 

a little hop garden in which I used to work when 
from eight to ten years old, from which |! have 
scores of times run to follow the hounds . . . | 


and particularly a sand-hill down which }< and 
his brothers used to roll, getting hair, eyes, nose 
and mouth full of sand, ‘‘at every roll 2 mon- 
strous spell of laughter.”’ 

Right and left of the street, till 30 years 
ago, stretched Farnham’s hop grounds, along 
the south slope of the ridge, right up to th ack 
of the houses, and of those in East anc. West 
quem. Streets. In old days, at picking, the whol: tow? 
: ' was thronged with outlandish hoppers, a 1 the 
September dusk was choked with the © wsy 
scent and the fumes of brimstone fro — the 
oasts, and of fried red herrings from the hc pers 
suppers. In the 1790s, when so much oi astle 
Street was being re-built as we see it t day, : 
Marshall describes the ‘“‘finishing frc % - 
companies of pickers parading with a idler 
2.— WITHIN THEIR TRADITIONAL PATTERN THERE Is DELIGHTFUL at their head, singing and shouting, the ° men 

VARIETY ”: A GEORGIAN GROUP NEAR THE TOP OF CASTLE STREET decked out in cheap finery bought the 
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.—TRIMLY TERRACED COTTAGES, 
ma. <et, the leaders among the men, the “ pole- 
pul'-rs,’’ with a_ shirt-length of linen tied 
sas)\-wise and adorned with ribbons. But 
Bourne, looking back on his childhood in the 
‘sixties, recalled the hoppers as rather a sorrow- 
ful crew of paupers. Some picturesque old 
customs still survived: Garland Day on May 
morning, when the children went round with 


posies gathered from the Bishop’s Meadows 


tied 


sang 


to sticks, and the little chimney-sweeps 
and danced through the streets, clattering 
their brooms against their wooden shovels. 
But the merriness even of Cobbett’s England 
was already turning sour, and to Bourne in the 
‘nineties much that we now invest with beauty 
in l’arnham seemed melancholy. He looked at 
the outline of Norman Shaw’s new Tudor bank 
building in Castle Street—now no more— 
reared “‘fine’’ and Gothic against the evening 
sky, and felt that ‘‘it needs something of this 
sort to enable our eyes accustomed to it to 
detect the meanness of our ordinary buildings.”’ 


4.—THE GRANGE. THE MOST COMPLETE GEM OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
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WITH LITTLE CLASSICAL DOORWAYS 


That attitude, to what we now recognise 
as a perfect Georgian town, was shared not only 
by the people of Farnham, but by the people 
of all similar English towns 50 years ago. 
Mr. Harold Falkner, the architect to whom 
Farnham has since owed so much, has given 
me his recollections of how appreciation was 
gradually awakened in Farnham: an interest- 
ing chapter in the town’s history which, un- 
fortunately, has yet to be repeated in most 
other towns of similar type. 

In Castle Street the whole evolution of the 
local brick architecture can be traced, from 
Bishop Foxe’s late fifteenth-century tower. 
Half way up on the right, just above the typical 
late eighteenth-century row seen in Fig. 3, 
are the Windsor Almshouses ‘‘for eight poor 
honest impotent persons’ (Fig. 8), dating from 
1619, its crowstepped gable harking back to 
medieval Bruges. Nearly opposite, beside Long 
Garden Walk, a fine Queen Anne house (Fig. 9) is 
set back from the street behind good wrought- 


— 
ee. 


STEPPING UP ON EITHER HAND 

iron gates. It has a contemporary staircase 
and wainscoted rooms, but the windows have 
lost their sash bars, the old tiled roof has been 
replaced by slates, and the brick is painted 
putty colour. The back windows look over 
what was the Hart hop-ground. The terraced 
cottages or small houses that form the middle 
sector of the street are gently stepped up the 
slope (Fig. 3), the gables above the adjoining 
ridges usually hung with weather-tiling. Within 
their traditional pattern there is a delightful 
variety of treatment—in porches, fanlights, 
windows and shutters. A particularly pleasing 
pair have retained front gardens (Fig. 2), and 
in the same illustration can be seen how 
sympathetically new work has been fitted into 
the sequence—the doorway and house on the 
extreme right being new. At the upper end, 
Castle Hill House, with a roomy cobbled stable- 
vard beside it, is early Georgian, and Guildford 
House (Fig. 10), on to which a wistaria-draped 
front with an ogee bay window was added, 


FARNHAM 


It overlooks Castle Street from the ridge beyond the castle 
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9.—A REGENCY SHOP IN {THE MARKET-PLACE, AT THE FOOT OF 
CASTLE STREET 





6.—LATE GEORGIAN AND EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
(Adjoining the foregoing) 








7.—NINETEENTH-CENTURY GEORGIAN SURVIVAL IN WEST STREET 
The tall centre building is probably as late as 1840 
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perhaps late in the eighteenth century, js , 
town house of peculiar charm. Both these 
houses on the east of the street have gardens 
running back to the Bishop’s great elm-avenued 
park. Most beautiful of all these houses round 
the Castle is The Grange (Fig. 4) on the height 
overlooking Castle Street, built for a Mr. Forbes 
about 1710, and fully described in Country 
LIFE, July 28, 1934. With its painted sta Case 
and formal walled garden, The Grange is the 
most complete gem of eighteenth-ce: tyry 
Farnham. Some of the pleasantest archite ture 
of the late eighteenth- and early ninete nth. 
century phase of prosperity is in the shop. and 
offices round the market-place. Those illust -1teq 
in Figs. 5 and 6 forma single group. M srs. 
Tily and Brown’s ironmongery shop (F », 5) 
was modernised in Regency times, wit — its 
characteristic flat cornice, and miniature ver .nda 
of cast-iron, cresting the old-fashioned di. >lay 
windows. The feature to the left, cons ting 
of a wide and a narrow arch surmounte by 
a lunette, seems always to have belonged t the 
adjoining house (Fig. 6), and to have bee the 
entry to the stable which most Farnham h uses 
of any pretensions comprised. The house © self, 
with wide overhanging cornice and a_ ain 
flattened arch for its entry, is typical of vhat 
was being built about 1820. Its neigh our, 
No. 4, is interesting as a timber-framed | ouse 
given a Georgian elevation about 1800. Its 
elegant white stuccoed front is no more ‘han 
4%ins. thick. This tradition persisted int: the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and can be 
traced in several houses along East and West 
Streets. One of the latest is the tall shop in 
the centre of Fig. 7, faced with Roman cement, 
and, according to Mr. Falkner, probably de- 
signed about 1840 by a Farnham surveyor 
named Harding. Both the shops on either side 
originally had Georgian bow windows where 
there are now conventional modern shop fronts. 
Soon after 1840 this vernacular classicism was 
replaced by a short phase of Italian Renaissance 
emanating from Charles Barry’s Pall Mall clubs, 
represented by a tall bank building in The 
Borough looking up Castle Street, after which 
anything not of Gothic extraction was looked at 
askance. Norman Shaw’s bank, in Bourne’s 
opinion, was the finest building in the town. Itis 
about then that Mr. Falkner’s memories begin. 


““My first personal knowledge of archi- 
tecture in Farnham,’’ he says, “was in the 
‘eighties. There were two oldish men practising 
—Mr. Wonnacott, a prominent Free Church- 
man who would not build a pub.; the other 
Mr. Stapley, who had no such prejudices. In 
the ’seventies the railway reached Farnham, 
and a new street, South Street, was driven 
through from the east end of The Borough 
to the station. Then, about 1890, a young 
‘architect by profession’ arrived on the scene. 
The Institute in South Street was built, and 
is typical: we have progressed. Tiles take the 
place of slates, red brick supersedes yellow, 
there is a wealth of ornament, windows have 
bars in the upper but not in the lower sashes; 
it is probably inspired by Norman Shaw, with 
such modifications as might be expected to 
appeal to the rustic mind. There is no sign of 
appreciation of eighteenth-century work. In 
fact, when a Georgian building had to be re- 
placed, as in the case of the old Grammar 
School, it was done in a modified Gothic. 

“Yet even in the ’fifties Farnham aspired 
to better things. There was a certain Dr. Clorke, 
who took a great interest in the Young )cn’s 
Institute held in the Jacobean Bailiffs’ ‘all, 
and was incidentally the founder of the Surrey 
Archeological Society. From the fo 
developed an Art Class, with the assistan: 
the Prince Consort’s Science and Art De) 
ment, and this developed into the Far 
Art School.”’ 

There is an early sketch of this pit 
institution—the first in so small a tow 
support a full-time art master, and no\ 
admirable and well-known academy 
Bourne’s A Small Boy in the ’Sixties. 
was held in a long low room at the t 
the Town Hall Building (newly buil 
replace the Elizabethan Market Hall). 
remembered the Master, Mr. Offord, ki 
but records no enthusiasm in him fot 
task. Then, in the nineties, the post was £ 
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8. THE WINDSOR ALMSHOUSES, CASTI 





as his first job, to William Herbert Allen. 

‘At the age of about 15,’’ says Mr. Falkner, 
“} was one of the first students to come under 
his influence. My career was changed from a 
veterinary surgeon to architecture. Allen trans- 
formed our outlook, which thought nothing of 
our Georgian past and relegated its furniture 
to the attics, if it was not sawn up. Allen fur- 
nished his house with local Chippendale and 
Sheraton, opening our eyes to a new world. | 
began to realise that there was a 
good deal in the craftsmanship and 
general design of Georgian buildings 
which suited it to the require- 
ments of the modern householder : 
its thick walls, its tiled roof, the 
relationship of its window and wall 
spaces. In fact, we began to realise 
that we were the caretakers of 
buildings that ought, and were 
just beginning, to be appreci- 
ated.”’ 


1904 that Mr. 
Borelli and Mr. Falkner first 
collaborated; and in 1911 they 
put this ideal into practice with 
the acquisition of the old Goat’s 
Head at the foot of Castle Street 
(illustrated in the first of these 
articles). It turned out to have 
an almost complete 1640 front, 
and the restoration opened up the 
possible economic as_ well as 
esthetic value of doing up the 
Whole town, At this time, 1904, 
Mr. alkner thinks Farnham was at 
the nadir of its history. But al- 
m immediately the coming of 
the notor began to raise the town 


It was in 


lror a decaying agricultural centre 
to one of increasingly pros- 
per 's business and_ residence. 


Mr. Gorelli’s family was then in 
pos sion of some property and 
lat acquired more in the centre 


ol e town, when, with the 
as nce and advice of Mr. 
Fa’ cer, he removed degenerate 


Vi vianisms and gave the houses 
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KE STREET, 1619 








back their Georgian character, with sometimes 
a little more. As previously described, 
the culmination of the process was the re- 
building of the Town Hall, a _ complete 
block in the middle of the town on Castle 
Street and The Borough, in 1930-34. 

In 1911 Dr. Edmund Talbot came to 
Farnham as Bishop of Winchester. He took a 
great interest in the development of the town, 
and assisted Mr. Borelli, who was then Chairman 





WHITEWASHED REGENCY 





9.—A FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, CASTLE STREET 





of the Council, to inaugurate the Old Farnham 
Society, which has done much good work and 
in many cases has succeeded in preserving 
characteristic features and obtaining good 
architectural design in alterations and re- 
building. The preservation of Farnham is an 
outstanding example, unique on such a scale, 
of what can be done by enlightened private 
interest in collaboration with an architect who 
is capable—and content—to devote a lifetime 
to a single predominant aim, in the 
manner of the local architects and 
contractors who gave Britain its 
country towns. Most are nameless. 
But to Bell of Lynn, Carr of York, 
Smith of Warwick, Wood of Bath, 
can, not inappropriately, be added 
Borelli and Falkner of Farnham. 
Whether that which has been done 
at Farnham can be repeated else- 
where after the war is likely to 
depend more on enlightened local 
authorities than on private in- 
terests, however enthusiastic. The 
former have the powers, for the 
asking, and in many cases the 
material. Replanning schemes, 
whether due to war damage or 
other reasons, will open up great 
possibilities provided that the 
lust for high rents and rateable 
values has not possessed the souls 
of the authorities, and that a clear 
architectural policy can be con- 
sistently pursued. It is, on the 
whole, probable that, after the 
war’s destruction, public opinion 
will pay increasingly higher regard 
to urban amenity, and to eighteenth- 
century architecture in particular. 
Farnham is a shining instance of 
the beauty and prosperity to be 
fostered by a policy of making the 
best of our existing heritage, rather 
than adventuring into experimen- 
tal design, of which the immediate 
success, and ultimate satisfaction, 
are, to say the least, doubtful. 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY, 
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CRIME OR DISEASE? 


A Golf Commentary by: BERNARD DARWIN 


WONDER whether we golfers suffer from 

some strange confusion of mind as to our 

aberrations, deeming those to be crimes 

which are really diseases and vice versa. 
This thought came to me when I was re-reading 
Evewhon, by no means for the first time and 
not, I sincerely hope, for the last. All those 
who know Samuel Butler’s great book will 
remember that the Erewhonians held what 
seem to us the most singular opinions. They 
held any form of what we deem crimes to be 
purely the result of pre-natal or post-natal 
misfortune, and so to be regarded with sym- 
pathy, whereas they punished severely any 
form of what we call illness. A man would speak 
quite openly of his moral turpitude but conceal 
his ailments. Thus he who suffered from an 
attack of embezzlement under outrageous 
circumstances at once Called in his family doctor 
and told him all about it. If the doctor’s treat- 
ment consisted of bread and water, periodical 
flogging and the payment of a large sum to the 
State he bore it unflinchingly in the belief that 
it would do him good, while all his friends 
enquired tenderly after his convalescence. On 
the other hand, one who was discovered to be in 
the last stages of consumption was tried for 
that grave dereliction. His defence, that he has 
simulated tuberculosis in order to defraud an 
insurance company, by buying an annuity on 
cheaper terms, was ruthlessly swept away and 
he was sentenced to hard labour for life ameli- 
orated only by occasional doses of cod liver oil. 

Do we, perhaps, fall into some such errors ? 
There is the matter of putting, for instance, in 
which we are extremely indulgent to ourselves 
and, to a lesser extent, to other people. We 
may be a little ashamed of having lost our 
match by bad driving or iron play, but we say 
quite openly and in a tone demanding sym- 
pathy that we could not putt a bit. We imply 
that it is not our fault, that we were born bad 
putters and so that it is vain for us to struggle 
against the sinister influence of heredity. 1 


myself am jnclined in this matter to lay the 
blame of my shortcomings on early environ- 
ment, since in youth I had nothing better to 
putt with than a lofting iron. There are illustri- 
ous examples—the great James Braid is one of 
them—to prove that a bad putter can turn 


himself into a very good one 
thought and by assiduous practice; but such 
evidence we complacently brush aside and 
continue to think that our missed putts are 
wholly the fault of Providence. 


by taking 


We are apt to treat slicing and hooking in 
much the same way irremediable evils, 
illnesses rather than crimes. Thus we go out 
to watch a friend playing on a windy day and 
report his defeat in some such sympathetic 
language as this: poor chap, he was naturally 
helpless with that wind from the right and that 
out-of-bounds fence on his left all the way out; 
of course he hooked over the fence hole after 
hole. We regard his left hand, showing at least 
three knuckles, and his right hand underneath 
the club-handle as symptoms of a pitiable and 
inevitable disease. We are not so brutal as to 
say that if he learnt to hold his club differently 
he might also learn not to hook the ball round 
his neck. So it is with the confirmed slicer. We 
do not know whether he has a father and a 
grandfather who both sliced, or whether he was 
brought up on the wrong kind of club, but, as 
ball after ball flies away into the whins, we 
feel only sorrow for him. ‘Look at his swing,”’ 
we say. “‘What can you expect from a man 
who takes up his club that way?” Yet the 
victim might learn not to slice. He might call 
in the doctor who was called most appropriately 
in Evewhon the “‘straightener.’’ If the straight- 
ener was of the modern school he would teach 
him to swing “‘from inside out’? and convert 
him into a modified hooker. No doubt some of 
us are born with slicing tendencies, as others are 
born with tendencies to shop-lifting or murder 
but this does not wholly absolve us; we could 
learn to do better if we would. 

So much for the golfing errors that we are 
inclined to think of as illnesses. There are 


as 


others as to which we are exceedingly stern, 
admitting neither palliation nor excuse. There 
is, for instance, the wretch—we have betted our 
half-crown on him—who throws the match away 
by not “‘playing to the score’’; he goes for an 
absurd carry when his opponent is in serious 
trouble, so that he would be sure to win the hole 
if only he would play short. The Erewhonians 
might say that he is suffering from a distressing 
attack of stupidity or impetuosity and must 
not be blamed; but we will have none of such 
nonsense; the fellow is a hardened criminal, 
we want his blood and would do anything to 
him that is malign and revengeful. There is 
another case, in which we are dreadfully hard 
on those for whom we ought to feel sorry, 
namely those who ‘‘crack’’ or collapse at the 
crucial moment of a match. The poor man 
cannot help feeling nervous (have we never felt 
frightened ourselves?) and is by nature so 
highly strung that nervousness may almost 
amount to an illness. Yet too often we pour 
scorn on him. ‘“‘Oh,’’ we say, ‘“‘of course he 
blew up as usual.’’ Or perhaps we refrain from 
saying it, but at any rate we think it. ‘‘So-and- 
so had only to put his brassey shot on the green 
at the last hole and he must have won. Instead 
he ” and there follows an account of his 
deplorable lapse. How often have we read 
sentences of that kind! how often have I 
perhaps written them myself! though I have 
a reasonably clear conscience in this regard. It 
is not easy to put a brassey shot on the green 
at all square with one to play. The Erewhonians 
would have sent the man who failed to a hospital, 
but we want to send him to a dungeon cell. 
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It may be said that all that I have written 
is founded on the grossest confusion of thought, 
since golf is only a game and to make a bad shot 
cannot in any conceivable circumstances be a 
crime. That I admit is true, unless indeed the 
bad shot be made on purpose, and then it has 
probably been made from the good motive of 
letting down easily an unhappy opponent, 
Curiously enough, there is one act in golf, 
fortunately a rare one, which might be de med 
criminal, and yet we are as a rule indulgent 0 it, 
There are a few golfers who earn a reput tion 
for doing things which are, to put it m dly, 
unorthodox, and we are not very hard on + em, 
“T say,’ said a horrified player to his pa: ner, 
‘“‘T’ve just seen our opponent tee his ball ir that 
bunker!’ ‘‘Of course he did,’’ repliec. his 
partner. ‘‘The dear old fellow does it « sery 
time.”’ 

That is by the way, however. On the ge 
question of criminality there is a rule, onc 
down by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, which I 
have quoted before but will quote again 
memory. ‘Try to remember,’’ he wrote, 
a man may be a very poor golfer and yet 
true Christian gentleman, and in other res 
worthy of our esteem.’’ As regards o 
especially our partner in a foursome, we cz 
say that to ourselves too often. As to our 
errors we may be more severe, deeming 
of them criminal which we could learn to < 
if we would but take the trouble. I was o 
confirmed slicer but, touching wood, I cur 
myself and so as a convert I hold slicing + 
a crime. On the other hand I have 
short on the green for 50-something years and 
have never been cured, no matter how often 
I have murmured ‘‘Be up”; therefore | am 
inclined to deem shortness rather in the 
nature of an illness, but I daresay I deceive 
myself. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH RYPER 


By C. H. KENNARD 


OME years ago my _ brother-in-law, 

Sir Charles Hunter, bought a delightful 

place in Sweden comprising some 

thousands of acres of moor, besides the 
fishing rights in a splendid river and several 
lakes in the mountains. I used to go and stay 
with him for the end of August and most of 
September to fish for trout and char and shoot 
ryper, of which in some years there were 
quantities. 

My first trip was a rather strenuous affair, 
as I sailed from Hull to Trondhjem in the old 
s.s. Juno, which had a few so-called passenger 
cabins stuck into her little hull, and I, not being 
a very good sailor, had a very uncomfortable 
time. On arriving at Trondhjem I got straight 
on to the train for Sweden via Storlien, the 
border station, which I remember chiefly for 
the wonderful lunch. On payment of one 
krona you were allowed to eat as much as 
you could swallow in half an hour. The menu 
was amazingly varied—among other things, 
bear’s ham, excellent soup, trout, rype and 
quantities of ‘“‘multeberre’’ (cloud _ berries) 
and cream. 


AN 8-MILE CLIMB 


Arriving at my station, Hjerpen, about 
2 p.m. I found my sister waiting for me with 
the news that my brother-in-law and H. had 
started for the rype ground some eight miles 
away in the mountains. She wisely suggested 
that I should join them the next day, as they 
lived in a log house on the rype ground for 
three or four days at a time. However, being 
young, keen and foolish, I elected to start 
straight away, carrying my gun, cartridges and 
a small bag of clothes, etc. The place was easy 
to find, but it was dead against the collar all the 
way and I was nearly beat when, having 
deposited my bag at the hut, I located H. and C. 
on the moor. I suppose youth and the exciting 
novelty of shooting ryper over dogs kept me 
going, but after about an hour I suddenly 
tripped over a bunch of heather, fell, and went 
fast asleep. They got me back to the hut in a 
torpid condition and dumped me into my hay 
bunk, where I slept for about 18 hours. 

Our party generally included the late 


Lord Rawlinson, who was a keen sportsman 
and never seemed to tire, although the rype 
shooting, even over dogs, was a pretty strenuous 
business. If we could have got hold of one of 
the Swedish ‘‘reporting’’ pointers it would have 
saved a lot of time and walking, as the ryper 
when put up in the open generally made for 
the poplar scrub at the foot of the mountains 
and were difficult to find without a dog, though 
when the dog found and pointed, one had to 
find the dog. 


LIKE GROUSE 


These “‘ reporting”’ pointers were trained to 
come back and lead the gun to the birds. But 
our dogs—two Gordon setters and a pointer— 
were not up to this useful accomplishment, 
and we had first to locate the dog among the 
small trees and then put up the ryper. These 
luckily were little disturbed and sat like stones. 
The first time I saw them, I thought they were 
the same as our British grouse except for a few 
white feathers in the wings, but I was assured 
that they were a distinct species. 

The more I saw of them, the more convinced 
I became that the rype and the British grouse 
were the same bird, but that the rype, owing 
to the long, snowy Northern winter, had been 
given extra protection by nature and became 
white like the ptarmigan among the snowy 
hill-tops in Scotland and elsewhere. 

We used to have tremendous arguments on 
the subject, H. rather agreeing with me, and 
C. quite certain that we were wrong. ‘he 
argument would sometimes crop up in Eng und 
over the port, and a friend of C.’s who own. d a 
grouse moor suggested that on our next sit 
to Sweden we should try to catch some yo 1§ 
ryper and bring them back to be turned dow 00 
his grouse moor. The following Septem <r, 
therefore, on our arrival at Undersaaker, we 
set to work on the problem of securing ve 
ryper. We tried a variety ;of snares ad 
traps, but the few birds we caught were e! i¢T 
killed or injured. 

Then we borrowed a net from a - °al 
poacher, who used to net the lakes for char id 
trout, the idea being to locate a covey, sw -lY 
prop the net up on the poles we carriec. 48 
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close as we dared go to the birds squatting in 
the heather, then get behind them, and put 
them up, but they always ran under the 
net or flew over it, and we caught only one. 
How on earth were we to catch ‘em? I 
he problem one afternoon as we trudged 
wearily home with the net and the disgusted 
pointer. Sam (the pointer) suddenly went into 
4 stif! point close to us, and on creeping up to 
him | saw a rype squatting in the heather 
vo yards from his nose. Sick of the old 


solved t 


ab 
a r urled myself flat on the heather and— 
the 1 C. rushed up and fished the bird out 


from. der my stomach, a young one, unharmed. 


Ww THREW OURSELVES FLAT 


. following day we sallied forth with 
Sam. da large basket which had a lid, to try 
cate! ryper au naturel. The procedure was to 
mak: 2m range, and when he pointed, try to 
spot squatting bird, but nearly always an 
ynse. 2ird of the covey would get up and away 
woul. .o the whole lot. We then tried flushing 


the c 2y, and marking any bird which settled 
a lit vay from the main bunch. They were 
not 1 and seldom flew far, so we would 
hurr fter them with Sam. Quite often he 
wou raw up to our marked bird, C. would 
cree » on one side, I on the other until we 
spot jur victim, then one or both of us would 
thro  urselves flat, toSam’s horror and disgust. 
Of « .rse, we often missed and sometimes 


squad the unfortunate rype but eventually 
we s. ired nine fine young birds. It was really 
most «citing and we roared with laughter as we 
scrat. ed on our tummies for the bird which 
ofter. ‘‘ was not.”’ 

nade a sort of cage, and fed them on 
bilbe..ies and some other small hard berry, 
whic:. they seemed to like, and, of course, lots 
of young heather. They soon became very tame, 
and would stick their heads out and ask for food, 
which they took from my fingers. So we slung 
the cage on a pole and carried them in triumph 
down to the valley. Fortunately that particular 
year was a great Type year, and there were 
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really quantities, so we had a 
good chance. When I say 
quantities, perhaps not to be 
compared with a big grouse year 
in Scotland or Yorkshire, but I 
know that R., C. and I one day 
shot sixty-three brace over dogs 
and had to stop because we 
could carry no more. 

I remember, too, sitting 
one evening outside our hut, 
and seeing two men carrying a 
large leather trunk. On my 
asking what it was, they tipped 
it out on the grass and dis- 
played about 70 char which 
they had netted in one of the 
lakes. I swapped a few ryper 
for a dozen char, and we had 
a good dinner that evening. 

Truly, Undersaaker was a 
sportsmen’s paradise—elk (of 
which I have written under 
Kora and the Elk) ryper, 
capercailzie, woodcock, great 
and ordinary snipe, and won- 
derful trout fishing. One even- 
ing the late Sir Thomas 
Troubridge and I were on the verandah after 
dinner when we saw the big river close to the 
house boiling with rises. We got into a boat in 
our dress clothes and caught trout up to three 
pounds till it was too dark to see. They were 
taking a smallish daddy-long-legs, but it didn’t 
matter what fly we put on as long as it was 
fairly large. 

But to get back to our nine ryper, I got 
them all safely to Hull and fed them with berries, 
which I had in a basket, all the way to King’s 
Cross, where the keeper met me and took them 
off to Wales, and here misfortune overtook four 
of the nine. The keeper decided, contrary to my 
advice, to put them in a pheasantry. Here they 
did well on sunflower seeds and heather until a 
weasel got in and killed four of them. The 
remaining five were turned out on the moor, 
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TWO RYPER SHOWING THEIR WINTER PLUMAGE 
Brought from Sweden to Wales, they bred with the native 
grouse 


joined a pack of grouse, turned snow-white 
in the winter, and undoubtedly bred with the 
natives, as for some years after, a considerable 
number of grouse became noticeably white in 
the winter. To my simple mind this seems good 
proof that grouse and rype are very nearly the 
same bird. The cock-bird gets on a hillock and 
crows just like a grouse and makes just the same 
‘‘keck-keck’’ when he gets up on being 
disturbed. The photograph was taken in the 
pheasantry during October. The birds were 
almost the same colour as grouse when we 
caught them. 

Some ryper were also turned down on the 
Little Cumbrae island at the mouth of the Clyde 
some years after my experiment, but I believe 
they flew either to Arran or the mainland and 
were lost sight of. 


HINTS ON FERRETING 


O long as rabbits are bolting well there 
are worse occupations than a morning’s 
ferreting, especially if one wants to 
provide youngsters home from school 

with instructional entertainment. On the other 
hand, there are times when its deadly monotony 
almost makes one loathe the sight of a burrow. 

To ferreting, indeed, attaches an uncer- 
tainty not unlike the speculative hope which is 
the angler’s daily bread. If fish will not take, 
they cannot be caught; if rabbits decline to 
bolt, you cannot shoot them. And there is 
another point of resemblance. Often rabbits 
will bolt in the morning and refuse to move 
after lunch. During dull windy weather they 
sometimes cling like limpets to their burrows, 
even waiting to be collared by a foe they hold 
in dread, while on a bright frosty morning, they 
will be off at the first scent of the ferret at the 
mouth of the hole. 


Why these things should be I do not 
pretend to say, for the natural fear of the rabbit 
lor the weasel tribe has nothing to do with its 
Inconsistency in movement. But the latter has 
a lot to do with the enjoyment of the shooter. 
If bunnies are bolting freely, ferreting is as 
pretty a sport as you could wish. If they are not, 
and the ferrets begin to lie up, you can dig them 
out cortainly, but, however much such an 
occu tion may be commended on grounds of 
healt», it is not a recreation generally welcomed. 
In th’ connection I recall a story for which I 
ams. indebted to some anonymous narrator. 
lwo ‘ ends went out with a single ferret and 
Stoo. ~ 1e either side of a hedge without results 
a { “er north-easter for an hour. Then they 
Went . d borrowed spades and laboriously laid 
wast large area of heavy soil. At last one 
Sac the other: ‘Into which hole exactly 
did+ -: putthe . . .2” “1?” replied the other 
In a ishment, ‘‘Why I thought you. . .!” 





By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


And the ferret had been peacefully reposing in 
its box the whole time. 


GOOD CONDITION IMPORTANT 

While you cannot guard against the 
contingency of a ferret lying up, the conse- 
quences of it can be minimised to some extent 
by bringing the creature to its work in the pink 
of condition. Many people say that ferrets do 
not work to the best advantage unless they are 
starved beforehand; but this, I think, is 
nonsense. Obviously, a day’s starvation is the 
very best inducement you can offer the animal 
to make a meal underground, whereas if you 
feed it normally on the day before working 
and with a little bread and milk in the morning, 
you have it in the best form possible. Then, no 
experienced handler will put a loose ferret into 
a large tricky burrow. 

I hate muzzling the beasts, on account of 
the suffering they endure if lost altogether, but 
it is easy enough first to find the numerous 
workings of a burrow with a lined ferret. 
Sending one down for a short distance only will 
usually drive the rabbits into portions of the 
burrow best adapted for bolting, so that even 
if your friend does subsequently lie up, he is 
more easily located with a minimum of digging. 
Of course, ferrets have a habit of eating their 
fill and then going to sleep. The only method 
to adopt then is to use a lined beast to trace the 
delinquent, and in case of having to dig both 
out in a winding burrow, where the line itself 
may have got entangled, it is well to have a 
knot on the line, as a guide to the depth down, 
and in order to avoid doing an injury with the 
spade. 

There are one or two essentials in setting 
out to work a rabbit burrow. Approach it with 
as little noise as possible and when you have 
taken up your stand, which should be so 
selected as to give you a good view of all the 


exits, and whenever possible against the wind 
do not move about. On cold days it is a great 
temptation to restore circulation by stamping 
the feet and walking up and down. But this 
is fatal. Once a ferret has gone underground, 
the rabbits know what is on foot and only if 
there is complete absence of noise above will 
they bolt properly. 


SNAP-SHOOTING DANGERS 

There are also several other ‘‘don’ts”’ in 
ferreting. Don’t snap at rabbits which just 
pop from one hole into another, unless you are 
very sure of your shot; don’t take a shot at a 
rabbit which stays hesitating half in and half 
out of a hole. In either case, if you wound, you 
will send the rabbit back to fall into the jaws 
of the ferret. 

Another risk of snap-shooting is the 
danger to the ferret. Few people realise how 
quickly these little beasts travel underground, 
and though the ferret may have appeared in a 
different part of the burrow only a second or 
two previously, it is quite on the cards that it 
may be on the heels of the rabbit you fire at. 
Lastly, once a rabbit has, after some hesitation, 
decided to bolt, it will give you a much more 
sporting shot than you will get on the edge of 
a burrow. 

Generally speaking, the smaller the party 
the better the sport. One man to work the 
ferrets and as general factotum, and one or at 
the most two guns. This avoids the noise which 
is inseparable from a big party, and, provided 
you concentrate on the smaller burrows, your 
bag in the long run is likely to be quite as good 
as that of a big party working three or four 
ferrets at one and the same time. ‘‘Too many 
cooks spoil the broth”’ is an adage particularly 
true in ferreting, and too many guns not only 
bear this out but constitute an element of 
danger into the bargain. 
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GEORGIAN 
CABINET-MAKERS 


VIII—GILES GRENDEY AND WILLIAM HALLETT 
By RALPH EDWARDS AND MARGARET JOURDAIN 


F two important turniture-makers, of the Georgian period, 

Giles Grendey and William Hallett, very little 1s recorded. 

Grendey’s habit of affixing trade labels to his productions 

proves his responsibility for a number of pieces, but to the 
“eminent’’ William Hallett only a single pattern chair can _ be 
attributed. 

The records of the Joiners’ Company show that Giles Grendey of 
Clerkenwell was a member of the Company, of which he was made a 
livery-man in 1729 and was elected master in 1766. A label found 
beneath a chair illustrated in the Age of Mahogany gives Grendey’s 
address as ‘‘in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell,’’ and states that he 
‘makes and sells all sorts of cabinet goods, chairs, and glasses.”’ 
Between 1732 and 1739 he supplied a quantity of furniture, mostly 
mirrors but inciuding chairs, a clothes chest, a “‘burow table” and a 
‘cabinet with glass doors”’ costing £18 18s., to ‘“‘Richd. Hore, Esq.,”’ 
later Sir Richard Hoare, first baronet of Barn Elms, who married the 
daughter of Henry Hoare of Stourhead, and was the father of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, the antiquary. These bills show that Grendey 
(whose signed receipts they bear) carried out repairs and used old 
glasses belonging to his patrons for some of the mirrors. In 1739 he 
charged £7 5s. for ‘‘a ould couch made in to a sofoy.’’ In the Longford 
Castle accounts payment is made in 1739 of £68 to “Greenday, chair- 
maker.’’ His name appears (spelt Grindey) in the London Directory of 
1755. 

\ number of chairs and stools exist, having legs similar to the 
upholstered-backed chair bearing Grendey’s label, and, as this design 
is unusual, it may be inferred that those specimens came from his 
worksho} The front legs, of cabriole form, finish in volutes and 
are richly carved. From an account of the destruction by fire of 
Aylesbury House, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell (a building divided 
into tenements), it appears that Giles Grendey lost furniture to the value 
of a thousand pounds “pack’d for exportation against the next 
morning.” 


1.—_-THE HALLETT FAMILY) 


by Francis Hayman 


That Grendey was engaged 
in exporting furniture on a 
considerable scale is also sug 
gested by a set decorated with 
japan of a brilliant sealing-wax 
colour, which bears his label and 
was, until 1935, in the possession 
of the Duke of Infantado, at the 
castle of Lazcano, in Spain. This 
set consists of a day-bed (Fig. 4), 
six armchairs and twenty single 
chairs. These pieces are decor- 
ated with finished japanned detail 
in gold. <A second set decor 
ated in scarlet japan, which 
comes from the same source il 
Spain and which consists of a 
settee and six chairs, rests upon 
claw-and-ball instead of pad feet 
and is probably a few years later 
in date. There is no evidence, 
however, to connect it with 
Grendey. The bureau (Fig. 2) 
which is also decorated with 
japanning on a scarlet ground, 
bears Grendey’s label inside the 
top drawer. The decoration 0! 
oriental figures and scenes 1s 
well preserved, and the brass 
handles are rich and ela}orate. 
The mahogany cupboard (Fig. 3) 
also bears Grendey’s lab»!, and 
confirms the impression givell 
by his bills to Richard Hoare 
that he supplied furnitur: of 4 

simple, domestic type. 
Grendey died on M xh 3, 
1780, aged 87. His w | was 
made in 1775 and acodica dded 
in October 1779, when app ently 
he had just moved from +yles- 
bury House, Clerkenw to 
Palmers Green, where he ! .d “4 
dwelling house, Coach oust, 
- Stable building and grour. .:: 
“ ns - lately purchased . . . anc which 
I have since converted in ) fivé 


2.—A BUREAU IN SCARLET JAPAN BY 3.—CARVED MAHOGANY CUPBOARD BEARING cottages.” Mr, R. W. $:_ ons 
GILES GRENDEY Circa 1745 THE LABEL OF GILES GRENDEY Circa 1755-60 has quoted from the © ’ssid# 














Books for 1726 particulars of the barbarous 
treatment by Grendey of his apprentice. In his 
will, in which he describes himself as an 
«antient ffreeman of the City of London,” he 
bequeaths £50 ‘‘to distribute amongst all such 
menial servants as I have living with mic, _ 
William Hallett (who was born in 1707) 
obably the most fashionable furniture 
of George II’s reign. His name appears 
the craftsmen employed at Holkham by 
Coke, the first Earl of Leicester, and in 
ysunts for March, 1737, £3 5s. is paid “‘to 
ilett for a Pattern chair for Holkham.”’ 









was } 
make 
amon 
Thon 
the a 
Mr. | 








The « sting chairs at Holkham are all in sets, 
with o exceptions. One is an armchair, 
illust: ‘ed in C. W. James’s Chief Justice Coke, 
soele rately carved as to preclude the supposi- 





tion t it was made at this price, the other, a 







singlc iair (which was illustrated in the Art 
Jour 1911) is of simple character and exactly 
acco! with this date. Hallett’s name is 
ment ed by Horace Walpole in a context 
whic) suggests his wide popularity: ‘“‘I 


write over the doors of our modern 
‘Repaired and beautified; Langley and 
*hurchwardens.’’’ William Vile in his 
a handsome tribute to William Hallett 
se “‘honour, ability and integrity’”’ he 
greatest opinion) and appoints him 


want 
edific 
Halle 
will 
(of v 
had 
a tri e. 
cord Folkestone’s accounts, Hallett was 
nsiderable sums between 1737-40 and 
ially until 1767, and his name also occurs 
iccounts of the fourth Earl of Cardigan 

His first address (between 1732-53) is 
Vewport Street. In 1753 he took premises 
‘lartin’s Lane and Long Acre. 


a couplet in Richard Cambridge’s Elegy 


paid 
occas 
in th 
in 17 
Grea 
in St 





writte in an empty Assembly Room (1756) : 
In Scenes where Hallett’s genius has 
combined 
\ith Bromwich to amuse and cheer the 
mind, 


LY 


Hallett is coupled with the wallpaper king, 
Bromwich; and he is described as ‘‘eminent”’ 
ina notice of an attack on him by a highwayman 
“when returning from Twickenham in the Dusk 

















- of the evening”’ in 1747. His party was ‘‘attacked 
sug by a single highwayman well-mounted, near 
with Kensington Gore, but he not readily complying 
-Wax 
| and 
ssion 
t the 
This 
g. 4), INCE shortly after the Newmarket 
ingle “Derby” Meeting, the racing world, and 
ecor- particularly the breeding side of it, has 
letail carried on under a cloud: a cloud caused 
lecor- by the loss of Lord Glanely and Sir Alec Black. 
vhich Both self-made men who amassed their fortunes 
ce in in the shipping trade, at Cardiff and at Grimsby, 
of a the one, Sir Alec, practically made the name of 
upon the other in the bloodstock world. He it was 
1 feet who, after a short stay at the then Compton 
later Stud, in Dorset, where he bred Lord Glanely’s 
lence, St. Leger winner Singapore and his Two 
with Thousand Guineas winner Colombo, founded 
ig. 2) the present-day Compton Park Stud, near 
with Newmarket. From this stud, after it had 
ound, become Lord Glanely’s property, the St. Leger 
e the winner Chulmleigh (Singapore) and the “‘ New” 
on ol One Thousand Guineas heroine Dancing Time 
es IS (Colombo) emanated. 
brass ‘rom the time that Lord Glanely first saw 
orate. his colours carried to success—by Goemen at 
‘ig. 3) Lingficld in 1909—until his death, he was a 
, and continuous supporter of the Turf and, besides 
givell the classic winners mentioned, scored in the 
Loare Derby of 1919 with Grand Parade, and in the 
of a Oaks ©! 1930 with Rose of England. She was 
4 a dauy iter of Teddy and, incidentally, dam of 
ch ” Chulm igh, for whom as a yearling he paid the 
ae late Ly James Douglas 3,100gs. at Doncaster, 
yor almos oxactly 24 hours before he disbursed 
ently BH 12,500. to Sir Alec Black for the big, ungainly, 
ward thick- nted Gainsborough colt who turned out 
4 ne tobe \gapore. To buy two classic winners as 
youns srs at the same auction is unusual; to 
ouse, breed St, Leger winner from the two, as did 
hich Lord nely in Chulmleigh, is a unique feat 
' os that hitherto escaped notice. 
ds such a consistent supporter of racing 
,onds as L 








Glanely, Sir Alec Black, who owned 





»ssion 
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4.—DAY-BED JAPANNED IN GOLD AND SILVER | 
ON A SCARLET GROUND BY GILES GRENDEY 
Circa 1730 (From the Victoria and Albert Museum) 


drove on; he fired at them, which graz’d the 
top of the chaise, but he luckily giving the 
horse rein enough they got off without being 
robbed.”’ Edward Edwards, who was subse- 
quently teacher of Perspective at the Royal 
Academy, worked in Hallett’s shop for three 
years, and while with him drew patterns “for 
furniture,’’ presumably for his master to carry 
out. Horace Walpole associates Hallett’s name 
with the Chinese taste and speaks of his ‘‘ mongrel 
Chinese,”’ in a letter to Richard Bentley (1755). 

After the sale of Canons, the Duke of 
Chandos’s house, in 1745, Hallett bought the 
site and estate and “ built himself a house on the 
centre vaults of the old one.’’ He used quanti- 
ties of building material which other purchasers 
refused or neglected to remove. The two 
porters’ lodges, so it was said in 1800, ‘‘ were 
built upon so large a scale as to be each the 
residence of a baronet.’’ They were two stories 
high, with six rooms on a floor and ‘Mr. 
Hallett, it must be observed, had raised them 
a story higher, that he might fit them up for 
gentlemen.”’ William Hallett married Lettice, 


The Panther when he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas of 1919, disappeared from the blood- 
stock world after his sale of the Compton Park 
Stud and was seldom, if ever, seen in the Sale 
Paddocks until the December sales of 1940, 
when a rumour went round that he was back 
again in the market as a buyer. This turned 
out to be true and was a great advertisement 
for the investment value of bloodstock as in no 
other way is it possible to explain the re-entry 
of a business man into a harassed industry. 

Turning to the horses: the chief news 
concerning the older ones is that Nearco has 
been sold to a syndicate for the world’s record 
price of £62,000; that Pont l’Eveque, who won 
the Derby of 1940, has been purchased at a price 
not yet disclosed by the British Bloodstock 
Agency on behalf of a client in the Argentine, 
and that Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan’s Owen 
Tudor, who scored in the “‘New”’ Derby last 
season, has now added the substitute Gold Cup 
to his laurels and will very shortly be retired to 
the stud, presumably at Lavington Park, where 
so many first-class horses have been located. 
Nearco will remain at the Beech House Stud 
under the management of Mr. Charles Heckford, 
at the disposal of English breeders. 

Leaving these for the younger three-year- 
olds, Windsor Lad’s son Windsor Slipper 
continues on his unbeaten path in Ireland, 
and it is a thousand pities that the Jockey 
Club could not see their way, in his par- 
ticular case, to relax the restrictions preventing 
the import of horses from Ireland for running 
in England. Still, there it is, and we must be 
content to solve the problem as to which is the 
best of ours without the stimulus of outside 
competition. The races for the Champion Stakes 
at the end of August, and the ‘“‘New”’ St. Leger 
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daughter of James Hallett of Dunmow in Essex 
and his son (also William Hallett) of Soho 
Square (1711-1767) predeceased him. Canons 
and the estate were inherited by his grandson, 
William Hallett, a minor—painted with his wife 
by Gainsborough in The Morning Walk (1786). 
In an advertisement in a New York paper in 
1771, one of his former employees explains that 
he had been for eleven years foreman to Hallett, 
whom he describes as “‘the great and eminent 
cabinet-maker.’’ Hallett died in December 
1781.* He is shown in a group, by Francis 
Hayman, with his wife and her parents, his son 
and daughter-in-law (Fig. 1), holding a plan 
of Canons in his right hand. Originally he was 
painted with outstretched arm pointing to the 
house he had acquired and re-built, and though 
the house was afterwards painted out it has 
come through the sky and can be clearly seen. 

*“In December 1781 was buried William 
Hallett of Canons, near Edgware, Middlesex, 
formerly an eminent cabinet-maker in St. 
Martin’s Lane.’’ Gentleman’s Magazine, January 
1782, Vol. LII, p. 45. 


IN THE RACING WORLD 


in early September, will help to solve this, and 
there are many who are just now wondering 
what would have happened if Gordon Richards 
had ridden Big Game in the Derby in the same 
Harry Wragg-like manner that he illustrated 
so successfully on Owen Tudor in the Gold Cup. 

A word must be written concerning the 
extraordinary sale of bloodstock that took 
place last week in the Park Paddocks at 
Newmarket. With Mr. Needham in the box, 
the first lots offered were some mares and foals 
from Mr. Marshall Field’s stud. No. 1, Firecrest, 
went to Mr. Frank Harvey for 100gs., and then, 
in succession, Major Keylock, buying for Sir 
Victor Sassoon, took Vicenzia, a Sansovino 
mare, at 3,000gs.; Mr. Tom Hall, who was the 
under-bidder, went to 2,300gs. to obtain the 
Fairway mare Embuche for the Hull shipping 
magnate Sir Eric Ohlsen; an agent of the Aga 
Khan’s gave 3,500gs. for Eclair, a half-sister to 
Jacopo, and for Infra Red, another half-sister 
to Jacopo, 5,000gs. was forthcoming from Mr. 
Alan Baker who was acting for Lord Portal. 
Just under 14,000gs. for five successive lots! 

A lot or two later Mr. Cecil Ray gave 
3,500gs. for a young unnamed daughter of 
Eclair. This was the last of importance from 
Mr. Marshall Field’s and they were followed by 
three mares belonging to Mr. S. Vlasto, a Greek 
banker. 

All three traced to the famous mare Diadem 
and, after Mr. Cooper Bland had given 1,700gs. 
for Dulce, the Aga Khan’s agent paid 4,200gs. 
for Diala and the Anglo-Irish Agency 860gs. for 
Dialectic, while later in the day two unnamed 
grey two-year-old fillies, by Royal Minstrel out 
of Dulce and Dialectic, made 3,200gs. and 650gs. 
the buyers being Mr. Tom Hall for Sir Eric 
Ohlsen, and the Overbury Stud. Royston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





A BREED TO WHICH THE MEDL£VAL 
WOOL TRADE OWED MUCH 


(See letter “‘ The Cotswold: An Old Native Breed’’) 


FOR PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


From the Duke of Beaufort and Lord 
Middleton. 


IR,—May we be allowed the hospi- 
,_) tality of your columns to make an 
appeal to the generosity of your 
readers to which we feel certain they 
will readily respond. We are on this 
occasion asking for books on sport 
which the British Field Sports Society 
has undertaken to collect for dis- 
tribution among prisoners of war by 
the British Red Cross Society and 
Order of St. John. 

We believe that the majority of 
your readers have some of these books 
on their shelves, and it does not re- 
quire much imagination for us to 
realise what the arrival of one or more 
must mean to a fellow-sportsman, a 
prisoner for the duration of the 
war, longing for the day when he can 
return to enjoy his favourite sport once 
again. 
four 
your 


therefore, 
would ask 


There remain, 
things which we 
readers to do: 

1) To look out at once 
all the books on sport 
which they can 
spare; 

Then a few which 
they cannot spare; 
Post or take them to 
The Indoor Recrea- 
tions Section, Prison- 
ers of War Depart- 
ment, St. James’s 
Palace, S.W.1; 
Persuade each of their 
friends to do likewise. 


In sending books, there 
is only one stipulation 
although a name written 
in the beginning of a book 
does not matter, the pages of 
the book must not bear any 
marks or writing, or they 
will not pass the censor. 
Books which happen to 
arrive with writing or 
marks will, however, not be 
wasted as they will be 
distributed to hospitals in 
this country. 


Each parcel of books 
should be accompanied by 
a loose slip giving the name 
and address of the donor 
and marked “B.F.S.S. 
Appeal.’’-—BEaAuFortT, Pre- 
sident, B.F.S.S. M1pDLETON, 


THE COTSWOLD: 
AN OLD NATIVE 
BREED 


S1ir,—You might like to 
use the enclosed snap- 
shot as a footnote to 
your frequent references 
to the wool trade of 
medieval England. It 
shows some cf the last 
surviving flock of the 
original Cotswold 
breed of sheep in the 
country, taken near 
Fairford. This is one 
of our oldest recorded 
native breeds, and to 
it is owed the great 
prosperity of the wool 
trade during the Middle 
Ages. They are a hardy 
race. The lambs quickly 
get used tothecold weath- 
er of the Wolds and grow 
a good fleece, thriving 
upon slender rations; 
they take life seriously 
and seldom play and skip 
about like lambs of other 
breeds. There are about 
300 in this pedigree flock: many are 
sent away for crossing with other 
breeds. 

Perhaps the unfashionableness of 
the true Cotswold breed is due to their 
large size: even vefore rationing 
came in, many people wculd not tackle 
a leg of mutton of such a size, 
while a grown sheep might attain to 
16 st. 

The fleece is long and may total 
25 Ib. in weight; the sheep have white 
faces, long pointed ears, Roman noses, 
and a characteristic forelock hanging 
over the eyes. In 1850 there were 
5,000 rams of this breed sold in 
Gloucestershire, largely, as always, for 
export; by 1922 only eight pedigree 
flocks were left. As early as the twelfth 
century Flemish traders came _ for 
Cotswold wool: ‘‘Cotswold, that 
great king of shepherds,’’ as Drayton 
named it.—M. W., Hereford. 


WHO WERE THEY ? 


Sir.—I wonder if any of your readers 
can help me to identify the family 
depicted in this group painted by 
Cornelis Janssens, 1593-1665 The 
picture was originally at Gatherley 
Castle, Yorkshire.—S. B., Newcastle. 


A HOUSE COME 
DOWN IN THE 
WORLD 


Sir,—Much well-design- 
ed property has been 
destroyed in recent 
months by enemy action, 
but I venture to think 
that at least as much 
of our architectural 
heritage has been ruined 
by our own barbarity. 
For example, the en- 
closed picture shows 
what remained of a 
stately house in Ash- 
bourne when I photo- 
graphed it a month or 
two ago. This house 
stands in that dignified 
part of the town where 
Dr. Johnson's house and 
the old grammar school 
are still preserved. Yet 
someone has managed 
to divide it into bits and 
actually to introduce 
a fish shop into the 
middle of the fagade ! 
Let us hope that after the war 
there will be legislation to protect 
us from ourselves—or from those who 
do this kind of thing.—Epwarp 
RICHARDSON, Nottingham. 

[Such menial uses of the relics of 
a more genteel age are characteristic 
of the twentieth century. So the 
Romans of the seventh and eighth 
centuries huddled miserably in the 
Imperial ruins of their city. As to 
legislation, it is in our united power, 
as a democratic nation, to secure such 
laws as we desire, assuming we are 
prepared to compensate the owner of 
the property on which desirable 
restrictions are thereby placed; or so 
reform our habits of life that charming 
town houses of this kind are again 
sought after.—Eb.] 


HATCHED BY THE SUN? 


Sir.—I wonder if any of your readers 
have ever heard of an experience such 
as this? 

In Gambeila, the Sudan, where 
the average daily shade temperature 
is over 100° Fahr., agduck made her 
nest near to the stable. The duck was 
disturbed before she had laid an egg. 
In order to endeavour to attract her 








A STATELY HOUSE IN ITS LA 


DAYS 


(See letter ‘A House Come Down In The Wor 


back to her nest, a fowl’s egg 
in the nest. The duck did n 
back to the nest, but after thrie days 
it was noticed that a chicken had 
hatched from the egg on its own! | 
would very much like to have an 
explanation of, to my mind, this 
unique happening. 


iS put 
come 


Major J. K. Maurice, at whose 
place this happened and who has 
been at Gambeila for some 14 years, 
had never heard of a similar happen- 
ing, and he questioned his native 
servants, but they were wholly 
unable to ‘throw any light on the 
matter.—G. Fintay, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

[If it was established beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the duck had 
really deserted her nest. it is evident 
that sun heat was sufficient to com- 
plete the incubation and hatching of 
what must already have been a hard- 
set hen’s egg.—Ep.] 


A MOORHEN CHICK AND 
A CHUB 


Sir,—I think that, possibly, the 
following incident may be of interest 
tc some of your readers. 


The other day one 
of my daughters was 
walking by the stream in 
my garden here when she 
came across a _ moorhen 
with a brood of chicks a 
few days old. 

She then noticed a 
small chub of about 2 lb 
swimming away with 
something black in_ its 
mouth. As the stream was 
very low she could see 
the fish clearly d on 
getting nearer saw that it 
was a young 1m vorhen 
which the fish was }) ding 

My daughter threw 
stones at the fis and 
eventually lest sigh’ of it, 
but soon after s: the 
moorhen chick, app rently 
dead, on the top the 
water. She rescu the 
chick and_ brought up 
to the house, wher iter 
some time it rec ‘ered 
when she returnec t tv 
the stream, luckily galt 
finding the mothe _ bird 
and the rest of the | 

One knows, of 
that chub will tak 
fly, but even a ¢ 
two old moorhen < 
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(See letter ‘Who Were They?’’) I think 
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LEY’S COTTAGE PHOTOGRAPHED 
}URING A THUNDERSTORM 


(See letter “‘ Photographing in a Storm*’) 


rtain that the fish was un- 
y a chub and not a pike, as 
ter well knows the difference. 
p Appison, Delaford Park, 
kinghamshire. 


‘LIC OF CHARLES 


KINGSLEY 


an show you a photograph of 
acco-jar reputed to have 
to Charles Kingsley and 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
TOBACCO-JAR 


(See letter “A Relic of Charles Kingsley ’’) 


to in the article last week on 


Eversley Rectory. It is of stoneware 


with rather a high glaze. I 


have heard of only one other example 
of a tobacco-jar left as an heirloom 


house; when Sir William 


Pynsent left his estate of Burton 


to the Earl of Chatham the 
included his tobacco-box. 


I do not know if the great Commoner 


: somehow it is difficult to 


Is > him so common as that! 
Kingsley smoked clay churchwarden 


» that the fragments forming 


the top of this jar were appropriate.— 
Curtus CrowE, Fleet, Hampshire. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN A 


STORM 


»IR,—I enclose a snapshot which may 


you. The subject of it is 
Kingsley’s cottage at Cuck- 


field, Sussex, but it was taken during 
4 thunderstorm in the beginning of 


ist. An extraordinary effect of 
i: may be seen in the lightning 
pears on the right-hand side 
ipshot.—C. W. M. RoGErs, 
1, Reading, Berkshire. 


SE FOR BLITZED 
TOBACCO 


following article in a 
paper has caught my 
“Tons of tobacco leaf 
irom a_ blitzed bonded 
has been dumped te 
anure in the parks of a 
town. A stroll through 
has suddenly become very 
th some men. This dumped 


tobacco, which has been 
through fire and smoke, 
and well soaked, looks 
and smells unappetising. 
Some smokers take 
handfuls of this raw 
leaf, sort it, treat it, 
and smoke nothing 
else.’”’ 


Imay mention that I 
used tobacco powder for 
dipping sheep as a pre- 
ventive for ship scab, 
in South America, and 
T found it gave excellent 
results, in a scab-infest- 
ed area. Tobacco powder 


had two advantages 
over carbolic and arsenic 
dips — whatever the 


weather after dipping, it 
remained in the fleece, 
and there was no danger to the 
sheep tnrough heat or by taking 
a mouthful of the liquid while 
passing through the dipper. The 
more putrid the tobacco became, 
the better were the results.—ARCHI- 
BALD MartTIN, Ardvasar, Isle of Skye, 
Inverness-shire. 


EAGLE AND FOX 


S1r,—Many of your readers have, I 
am sure, like myself, welcomed the 
absence from your journal recently 
of such articles as the one giving close- 
up views of a fight between a fox and 
a golden eagle, which in July 3 
issue breaks this pleasant run. 

It is an unfortunate state of 
affairs if there is a wide appreciation 
of such photographs, but I do not 
think this is the case, at any rate, in 
this country—C. H. Hampson, 
Kenilworth. 


A RUSTIC AIR-RAID 


SHELTER 


S1r,—The ‘Shocking Example’ of 
the charming ‘‘Olde Busse Stop” 
encourages me to submit my master- 
piece of architecture, the Hansel and 
Gretel (20ft. deep) air-raid shelter, 
home-made and home-grown and, in 
the words of the pavement artists, all 
my own work.—OLIvE SPEAKER, 
Abbotsmead, Twickenham. 


GATE AND STILE 


S1r,—Attention may perhaps be use- 
fully drawn to the unusually practical 
combined gate and stile at Charlecote, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, which my 
photograph illustrates. 

A first impression of this tem- 
porary barrier to field access is that it 
is a substantial gate with, to the left 
of the centre, an upright post accom- 
modating four horizontal bars. When 
operated as a stile, this post acts as a 
fulcrum to allow (as shown in the 
photograph) these bars to move easily 
within their respective apertures. 
Very slight pressure is required to 
press downwards the top bar at the 
(slotted) pillar end of the gate. When 
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released, the heavy tri- 
angular-shaped wooden 
ends braced with metal 
(not unlike hammer- 
heads) engage with each 
other perfectly. It is 
certainly a very neat, 
well-balanced job, good 
to look at and very 
serviceable. — HaRoLp 
G. GRAINGER, Leeds, 6. 


THE FONT AT 
ELMLEY CASTLE 


S1r,—A Worcestershire 
font of unusual interest 
is that at Elmley Castle, 
a village near Evesham. 


The base of the font 
dates from the thirteenth 
century, and around it are four 
dragons’ which are supposed to 


represent evil spirits being crushed by 
the waters of baptism. The bowl is 
probably fifteenth-century and is 
octagonal in shape, and on each face 
is a shield. The one facing east 
represents the Five Wounds of Christ, 
on the west face is the fleur-de-lys 
emblem of St. Mary the Virgin, to 
whom the church is dedicated. The 
other shields are the Tudor Rose, the 
Prince of Wales’ Feathers, then a 
portcullis, another Tudor badge. 
Then comes a Pale of Fusils, which 
was the arms of the Savage family 
for many years connected with Elmley 
Castle. Then comes a Rebus, a briar 
growing out a tun_ representing 
John Brereton (Briar Tun), rector and 
patron of the church 1510-38, and 
lastly comes the Bear and Ragged Staff 
arms of the Earl of Warwick, who at 
that time owned Elmley Castle.— 
M. WHITCOMBE, Bewdley, Worcester- 
shire. 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR 
SWALLOWS 


S1rR,—We call our birds the “‘ swallows” 
for convenience sake; strictly speak- 
ing they are house-martins. 

Something went seriously wrong 
with their domestic affairs this spring, 
involving quite a small tragedy. 

Last spring, to our joy, a pair 
arrived and set to work to build a 
lovely nest under the deep eaves of 
our house on the garden and sunny 
side, though the nest was well shaded 
itself and in our full view as we sat in 
the garden below. 

All went well and we watched 
with great interest how, when the 
young brocd hatched out and grew 
rapidly into young fledglings ready to 
try their wings, the parent birds 
started at once to build on an annexe 
to the home, and into this nest the 
young family were removed, leaving 
tne old nest free for the second brood ! 

The two nests joined on to each 
other, but the entrances faced separate 
ways, so that neither overlooked the 
other; it was in fact a complete ~emi- 
detached arrangement. which we 
thought a very clever idea on the part 
of the parents. 





THE HANSEL AND GRETEL AIR-RAID SHELTER 
(See letter “A Rustic Air-Raid Shelter’’) 








COMBINED GATE AND STILE 


(See letter ‘‘Gate and Stile”’) 


Later in the summer a third nest 
was built farther along, all by itself, 
and in this a pair took up their habita- 
tion and eggs were laid; whether 
these were part of the older family, 
or complete strangers, we could not 
discover, but unfortunately disaster 
overtook this pair and in a sudden 
storm of wind one day the nest came 
down on the top of an awning just 
below it; on going to the rescue we 
found three small birds nearly fledged 
but not old enough to fly; they were 
quite uninjured, and we hoped the 
parents would come back and feed 
them, but it was no good, they could 
not be saved. 

The rest all hatched out well, and 





THE FOUR DRAGONS ON 
THE ELMLEY FONT 


(See letter ‘‘ The Font at Elmley Castle’*) 


when summer came to an end, they 
were suddenly all gone, parents and 
children, seeking their winter quarters 
elsewhere, in Africa or Egypt or 
wherever they do find a home, and 
then later mysteriously turn up again 
with the first touch of spring, finding 
their way back over the seas to the 
old home ! 

Anyhow we hoped this would 
happen, and it did! One April morn- 
ing this year we found them circling 
round the house, twittering out their 
pleasure at being safely back. Not 
only the parent birds had returned, 
but they had brought the entire 
family with them! There seemed to 
be about eight young ones, and only 
two nests ready for them all. 

Strangely enough no attempt was 
made to build a new nest; the semi- 
detached villa had survived the winter 
storms and now had to accommodate 
the lot, which was rather more than 
could be expected of it, we thought. 
All was well for a time, but soon 
disputes and quarrelling started, and 
no wonder ! 

One afternoon we were sitting 
under the awning just below, when a 
serious fight began; two of the birds 
were fighting in the air, tumbling over 
each other, possibly father and son; 
the rest crowded into the two homes, 
chattering hard as they watched the 
combat; the weight of them was too 
much, the foundations gave way, and 
down came the semi-detached villa 
with a bang on to the awning, and 
the air was filled with alarmed and 
terrified martins; the mother bird, 
poor thing, scarcely able to support 
herself in the air. She must have been 
sitting on one or two eggs and probably 
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with more to come, as we found the re- 
mains of only two in the broken nest. 
It really was a tragedy and we grieved 
for them, but were quite helpless to 
do anything about it. Night was 
coming on, and the entire party had 
nowhere to sleep or ever rest. They 
flew round and round, crying; house- 
martins apparently never settle in 
trees, but eventually some, we noticed, 
took refuge on the tiled roof. We 
grieved especially for the mother bird, 
with more eggs to come and nowhere 
tolay them! What she did we cannot 
imagine. 

For a few days we saw no more 
of our “‘swallows’’ and feared they 
had quite deserted the house (which 
some people think is very unlucky). 
However, to our delight a pair came 
back and built a fresh nest. 

We shall be interested to see 
whether the same process is repeated 
this year and an annexe built on for 
the grown-up children. We do so 
wonder if this is usual and whether 
large families like this generally return 





trees, but swallows commonly perch 
on convenient branches.—Eb.] 


THE POTATO MUDDLE 


S1r,—It is too late to remedy matters 
this year, but it is to be hoped that 
some modification of the various 
potato regulations may be made in 
order to prevent wholesale waste next 
spring. 

At the beginning of June there 
seemed to be a considerable shortage 
of eating potatoes in parts of this 
district and we had people coming to 
our barn asking to buy some. We had 
then 9 cwt. of potatoes growing in 
their sacks, likely soon to be unfit for 
pig. let alone human, consumption, 
but we dared not sell them because 
we are not licensed potato merchants. 
The position seems obscure, but so 
far as I can make out when these 
sacks arrived (a very long while ago) 
into our packing barn we could not 
get our usual wholesaler to take them 
because he was flooded out with stuff. 
Later, it appears, he was not allowed to 
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that happened the potatoes were 
threatening to go off on their own! 


No doubt the various orders are 
necessary and work well on the whole, 
but it seems a pity that local authori- 
ties of proved integrity could not be 
allowed to vary them on occasions. 
The example I have given is of a small 
amount wasted, but if this is occurring 
all over the country we are losing 
a great deal. Hard and fast rules 
are almost impossible to maintain 
when we have to contend with 





MIST IN MARCH MEANS 
FROST IN MAY 


S1r,—I was very much interested to 
read recently in Major Jarvis’s notes 
that he had heard the saying “Mist 
in March means frost in May”’ for the 
first time this spring in the West 
Country, as I have only heard it once 
quoted by my wife, who adced the 
words ‘‘as my father used to szy,”’ 


Although when he died I had 
known my father-in-law for more 











































together for the second year, as ours 
did.—MIRABELLE. 


[House-martins rarely settle in 





T is true that even in normal times most 
“tail corn’”’ is used on the farm or disposed 
of to poultry farmers, even though it may 
contain considerable quantities of wild 

onion bulblets or weed seeds of most undesirable 
type. There are, however, other by-products 
of threshing cereals, flax, buckwheat and clover, 
—by-products that are usually burnt or 
‘“‘“wasted”’ on the site of the threshing. 

These by-products are the worst of the 
screenings, often consisting of heaps of weed 
seeds and miscellaneous waste and dust; or 
chaff-cum-weed seeds-cum-clover leaf-cum-leafy 
waste. It was doubtless to this material that a 
farmer referred recently when he said that the 
tailings were usually left for the poultry to 
pick over, for tailings proper contain a good 
deal of useful small corn and are bagged. 

Just how much of these usually wasted 
by-products from threshing there may be this 
year can scarcely be even guessed. The quantity 
is bound to depend upon several factors, in- 
cluding weather conditions between now and 
harvest, which will to a great extent determine 
the growth and ripening of weeds as well as 
the amount of green leafage (weeds, clovers, 
etc.) harvested with the corn. 


VERY IMPORTANT FACTOR 


A very important factor, also, must be the 
acreage harvested—and statistics are not 
published at present, though we know the 
acreage must be immensely greater than in 
1939. An estimate, however, has put the 
quantity available in 1939 at probably 200,000 
tons, so each must judge for himself what it 
might be this year. 

It has often struck me that much of this 
so-called waste material has a food value that 
should have inhibited its destruction. A few 
farmers with particular foresight seem to have 
“‘killed”’ contained seeds by boiling or grinding 
and used the material for stock, but for the 
most part the by-products have been regarded 
as valueless and treated accordingly. I have 
seen large quantities of almost pure weed seeds, 
mainly charlock, as a by-product of threshing, 
the farmer having no idea what to do with them. 
Undoubtedly immense quantities of weed seeds 
could be collected from our farms, and it is 
difficult to believe that our ingenuity is unequal 
to the task of making use of them. 

Yet in spite of the exceedingly difficult 
feeding-stuffs position, and the immense cost 
of convoying imports (many times the actual 
value of the imported materials), the old position 
with regard to by-products from threshing still 
prevails in almost every part of the country. 
As far as I can discover no research or experi- 
mental centre has investigated the matter, 
made chemical analyses or feeding trials, or 
even made botanical analyses to determine the 


collect them until 
gave the word ‘Go.”’ 


the Government 


By the time Sussex. 


A CASE FOR ENQUIRY 


By H. C. LONG 


percentages of chaff, weed seeds, clover and 
other leafage in the ‘“‘waste’’ (not bagged tail 
corn) to which I refer. 

It is, however, good to hear that the 
Ministry of Food has become interested in the 
question, and I hope this means that the 
Ministry of Agriculture is equally so. It is 
getting very near harvest-time, and if anything 
useful is to be done about this ‘‘waste’’ there 
is no time to lose in making preparations. 

Meanwhile enquiry suggests that consider- 
able quantities of mixed weed seed from 
screenings are being sold for cage birds, but 
people who ask for advice about using the 
materials for poultry and other stock cannot be 
given reliable information, or the advice given 
is far from trustworthy. Yet material that is 
good for cage birds may well be good for fowls, 
and one might be forgiven for suspecting that a 
mixture containing much clover and other 
leafage, clover and wild vetch seed and large 
quantities of weed seeds in variety is likely 
to have a respectable food value for stock 
generally. 

If some seeds—poppy, charlock—in their 
natural state are injurious to stock, it is time we 
knew, while it is equally important to learn if 
they have a real food value with or without 
previous treatment when mixed with other 
feeding-stuffs. Indeed, some poppy seeds are 
used in cakes for human consumption, and 
“poppy-seed cake” is a useful by-product 
feeding-stuff after oil extraction. 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED 

It is my considered opinion, especially in 
view of what will be shown below, that the 
whole question of by-products from threshing, 
of the nature mentioned, should be especially 
investigated both before and during the coming 
harvest and threshing season. 

The literature of the subject is meagre, 
but data as to the contents of various screenings, 
the composition and value of many species of 
weed seeds, and the objections to some species 
of seeds owing to their toxic nature (corn cockle, 
darnel) or tainting capacity (wild onion bulblets, 
penny cress), have been published by Winton, 
Henry, Bruttini, Vogl, Savini and others. The 
fullest possible attention and weight should be 
given to what has been done and learned by 
the farmer mentioned below. 

Since I began to look into this matter, 
obviously of the greatest importance in view 
of our present shortage of feeding-stuffs, I have 
found that one large farmer in Shropshire has 
been collecting the so-called chaff from the 
threshing of clover, linseed, peas, beans, barley, 
oats and wheat for the past two years. He has 
put this material through a grinding-mill and 
fed it to his cattle, or sold it. Altogether he has 
produced about 800 tons of this material 


weather variations, labour and trans- than twenty years, I had neve~ heard 
port difficulties and the regrettable him quote it; perhaps I hac never 
tendency of all vegetable matter pbeenin his company when the emark 
to obey its own laws and not Lord might have been called for. F = came 
Woolton’s. of farming stock, however, a~* until 
Meanwhile, I suppose it was of he was eleven, when his fath: « died, 
some consolation to a who could se “3 mg —_ age h . been 
not buy potatoes to know that there ae d 7 BS Soruenes Sr © as 
were plenty in stock. It did not seem seneubend wae 
to console my sister, when she came My wife quoted the sayin~ about 
home on leave the other day, to see __ five years ago and since ther © have 
fields of cabbages not worth our while always found it correct, th 5 year 
to cut, when she had been fed on being the ‘‘daddy”’ of them <~., both 
tinned peas for some time.—ELiza- for mist in March and frost in | ‘ay, — 
BETH Cross, Tudor House, Selsey, Otto STOCKWELL, Hale Cote, Esholi, 









near Shipley, Yorkshire. 












(described as glume meal) and has hac repre- 
sentative samples of it analysed from time to 
time. Among 33 such analyses the carotene 
figure based on the dry matter varied between 
16 and 93, the dry matter varied from 82.2 to 
93.3 per cent. and the protein from 5.3 to 
18 per cent. of the dry matter. 

The 33 samples showed an average carotene 
figure of 43, dry matter 87.5 per cent., and 
protein 10.27 per cent. of the dry matter 
(equals 8.9 per cent. of the natural samples). 

It will be noticed that the carotene figure 
is quite high, as high, in fact, as that of the 
average lucerne meal that we used to import 
before the war in large quantities to provide 
the Vitamin A content of our pig and poultry 
rations. 

The protein and starch equivalents are not 
dissimilar to the average good sample of clover 
hay, but the digestibility of the protein will, 
no doubt, be lower. Digestibility figures of 
proved value, however, are lacking. 






















RATIONS FOR BULLOCKS 


This farmer has fed 100 bullocks on a ration 
containing approximately 25 per cent. of these 
meals throughout the past winter. The ration 
was as follows : 







































Starch Protein 

Dry equiva-  equiva- 
matter. lent. lent. 
30 lb. straw pulp io «6 2.70 0.01 
7 lb. mixed chaff meal ... 6.0 1.54 0.21 
7 lb. clover chaff meal ... 6.0 1.83 0.36 
5 lb. dried grass meal ... 4.3 3.00 0.55 
3 lb. crushed oats Be 2.5 1.80 0.23 
1 lb. wheat tailings ... 0.8 0.72 0.10 
1 lb. whole linseed mea 0.9 1.19 0.19 
3 lb. oat straw ... 2.5 0.51 0.03 
29. 13.29 1.68 

Live weight increase of the bullocks averaged 

over 2lb. a day, and all graded highly 

slaughter. 

It is probable that the food value these 
threshing offals comes chiefly from t!< weed 
seeds and weed leaves and leaves of un srsown 
crops that grow among the cereals. A. leaves 
of such undergrowth come out of the t reshing 
machine mixed with the glumes, awns a’ hulls 
and the mixtures have analyses of the < "det ot 
those given above. ; 

The presence of considerable quar ties 0! 
green leaves in these offals is clearly pr “ed bY 
the carotene test, and this alone m< °s the 
material attractive to manufacturers com 
pound feeding-stuffs. 

As already indicated, I underste that 
this matter is receiving the attentio: of th 
Ministry of Food, and I hope that ti wast? 
of all forms of threshing by-products, _ 

ne} 


so general, will be avoided during * 
threshing season and in the years to cc. ‘& 
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FARMING NOTES 





ILD white clover is everywhere in 
great profusion just now. It is many 
years since there has been such a 
carpet of white in the old pastures. 
ison, I suppose, is that in a dry spring 
sses get grazed so hard that the wild 
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nite lover, making its growth later, has to 
meet ‘le competition and forges ahead. White 
clove. ; making a great show, too, in the leys 
that - cre cut a fortnight ago and are now 
maki. some aftermath growth. This is all 
to th. yood for the autumn wheat which will 
folloy’ che ley in many fields. Clover stores 
nitro. » from the air, and when the plant and 
its ro. » are ploughed in there is a good founda- 
tion yrganic plant food for the corn crop to 
draw 00n. We shall all get our allocation of 
phos; .te fertilisers, worked out on the crop- 
ping. urns put in last month, but on most soils 
some ng more than plant food out of a bag is 
need« to grow full crops. By the way, these 
allocc. on notes for phosphates have to be put 
into  :nerchant straight away, even if some of 
the fc .iliser is not needed until the spring. We 
get s many papers of one kind and another 
litter our desks in these days that something 
impo’ .nt is liable to be overlooked. 
eee 

A .S came at the right time to refresh the 
R xn. In my part of the country we do not 
need <...y more now until the end of August, when 
[hope we shall have got the corn safely into rick. 
The \vheat looks extraordinarily well — above 
avera‘e by 25 per cent. on some farms where 





the job is done really well. The heaviest piece 
[ have seen is some Desprez 80 which looks like 
15-16 sacks to the acre. This French wheat is 
short-strawed and should stand up to harvest. 
The heads are almost touching and the binder 
will have heavy work. Desprez 80 would not, 
| imagine, make much of a show on anything 
but really good ground. I first saw it at Canning- 
ton, where Mr. Hay, the Somerset County 
Organiser, can always show some heavy crops. 
On my own farm I have a nice piece of Square- 
heads Master, a level crop that looks like 
12 sacks to the acre, and on the hill some Als, 
a Scandinavian wheat—I am not sure whether 
it came originally from Denmark or Sweden— 
and this promises a good 10 sacks. A neighbour 
who had some of this Als wheat from me last 
autumn can show a better crop. In my experi- 
ence it does rather better than Little Joss, which 
is the wheat widely grown on the second-class 
lighter soils and when wheat is following wheat. 
{must say I get more satisfaction out of a good 


piece of wheat in July than from any other 
crop. 
















































* * * 


| SPENT a dismal hour this morning making 
A up my mind that my herd of beef cows must 
finally disappear. In 1939 there were 28 of them, 
and now they are down to 12 by culling all but 
the youngest and best. A herd of a dozen is 
really not worth keeping on a mixed farm where 
there are various classes of stock and in these 
days all too few grass fields to let them run. 
After September I must concentrate on dairy 
heifers, One more grass field will be going into 
wheat, and the nation will get from my farm 
more bread and less beef for the next year or 
two, I always liked my beef herd. They are no 
trouble, calving in April and suckling their 
calves until November. In the winter they have 
had no more than oat straw and rough grazing. 
Now their place is wanted for something more 
essential in the scheme of the nation’s food 
Supplies in war-time. 
* * * 


HF lax factories will not like some of the 
ra.’ material that will be coming to them 





































































from th year’s crop. I have seen some very 

weedy } eces. Charlock especially is trouble- 

some ine factory and this weed is prevalent. 

My few .cres of flax have been hand-weeded 

twice a1" we got out a good many charlock 

go @ isome docks. Now it does not look 
aC 


0 bac. but I would have another weeding 
it we possible to get through without 
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A WHITE CLOVER YEAR 


damaging the flax too much. It is well in flower 
and has been for the past week, so the time for 
weeding has gone. Last summer the flax was 
fit to pull at the end of July, but with delays in 
getting going with the pulling machines and 
their uselessness in a heavy crop laid in patches, 
we had to pull most of the crop by hand, and 
that in the broken weather of last August took 
over a fortnight. We had soldiers and schoolboys 
on the job as well as local women who volunteer 
to help in such emergencies. It was not until 
the end of September that the flax was ricked, 
and it did not look much good then after its 
battering in the field. But all came well in the 
end, as it was put in the top grade and appar- 
ently provided what is wanted. 
* * * 


UTUMN calving is now the theme song of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Milk 
Marketing Board. The food experts all cry for 
more winter milk, and this can only be got by 
arranging that still more heifers calve in the 
autumn and fewer in the spring. The idea is 
that heifers which would ordinarily be put to 
the bull from now onwards should be held over 
until December and January, and those which 
would not be bulled until February or March 
should be put forward a month or two. There 
is certainly evidence that the herd with a large 
proportion of autumn calvers gives the best 
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yield for the winter six months. The cows are 
fresh for the job when milk is most wanted, and 
at the end of the winter when the grass comes 
they generally pick up again for May and June, 
to go dry through July and August ready for 
another lactation. This is the deliberate calving 
policy on many of the most efficient farms where 
milk production has to fit in with general 
farming. It suits everyone for the cows to be 
dry in the busy weeks of root hoeing and corn 
harvest. 
* * * 
OOD reports of the plum crop come from 
Kent and Evesham. There should be some 
supplies on the market for the general public 
to buy. They are being allowed an extra ration 
of sugar for making jam of the plums and they 
ought to be available inabundance. Let us hope 
there will be no hitch this time and that the plums 
will be in the shops so that the town housewife 
can buy some fruit for jamming. All she has 
been able to get so far is cherries, and these at 
ls. 6d. a pound are expensive raw material for 
jam. There should have been gooseberries in 
the shops, but the low price fixed by the 
Ministry of Food made picking and transport 
to market quite uneconomical. I know I was 
made to spend two hours picking gooseberries 
for the local fruit preserving centre and when 
the work was done I was told that my labours 
had produced nearly 2s. worth of fruit valued 
at the Ministry’s price of 24%d. a pound. I do 
not value my time highly, but this is no great 
encouragement to busy farmers’ wives or arryone 
else to supply fruit for preserving. 
CINCINNATUS. 


HALL PLACE: IMPORTANT SURREY SALE 


IR EDGAR HORNE, Bt., built Hall Place, 

his Surrey mansion, at Shackleford, near 

Godalming, in or about the year 1890, and 

it was his home until Lady Horne died. 

Sir Edgar then felt that he could no longer 
enjoy living there and he resolved to dispose of 
the estate of 204 acres. Accordingly. he gave 
instructions to Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who 
acted for him in a great variety of important 
transactions threughout many years, to let the 
mansion. 


AUCTION FORESTALLED 


PICTURE of the property appeared in the 

Estate Market page of Country LIFE of 
June 3, 1939, and later it was announced that the 
mansion had been let to a leading preparatory 
school for boys, which had been carried on in a 
town on the Sussex coast. Following the recent 
death of Sir Edgar, his executors placed the estate 
in the market, and ultimately Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons were directed to bring the freehold under the 
hammer. The date fixed for the auction was 
July 14, and the place of sale Guildford. However 
(as forecast in CounTRY LIFE, June 19, p. 1192), 
Hall Place has to be added to the long list of lost 
opportunities for those who wait for a chance of 
bidding in public, as the agents notified us, a day 
or two before the auction, that the executors had 
exchanged contracts with a buyer of the mansion 
and a buyer of the farm. In each instance the 
tenant was the fortunate purchaser. This left only 
a smaller residence and a number of village freeholds 
for public competition at Guildford, in all 15 
comparatively small lots. 


GARDEN PARTIES AND FARMING 


LTHOUGH not large as country freeholds are 
reckoned, Hall Place had points of special 
distinction, both as a mansion and on account of 
the instructive agricultural experiments carried on 
at the farm, in regard to ensilage and so forth. 
Sir Edgar Horne was prominent in commercial, 
professional and political affairs and entertained on 
a large scale at Hall Place. The grounds, which 
revealed the late Lady Horne’s artistic taste in 
garden design, served as the pleasant meeting-place 
for members of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, 
of which Sir Edgar was President in 1911, and for 
outings for the staff of the Prudential Assurance 
Company, of which he was Chairman, as well, of 
course, as for garden parties given to political 
supporters during his long service as Member of 
Parliament for Guildford. 


OLD-TIME TREASURES 
INCORPORATED 


ITHOUT any attempt to make Hall Place 
a museum of antiquities, Sir Edgar Horne 
acquired a remarkable collection of rare and curious 





objects, chiefly from historic buildings which were 
in process of either demolition or reconstruction. 
Some of these were worked into the fabric of Hall 
Place, but only in those instances in which they 
fulfilled a useful purpose, and where that purpose 
was unobtrusively possible. For visitors to Hall 
Place its interest was enhanced by the panelling 
which had come from an ancient church in York- 
shire; and the drawing-room balcony, part of which 
once stood in the old Chapel Royal. A famous old 
house in Chiswick Mall contributed the elegant 
hand-rail of the great staircase of Hall Place. City 
people were always interested in the dining-room 
panelling, which had been that of the first-floor 
of the original Cock Tavern in Fleet Street. 


SALES IN DORSET AND SUSSEX 


NOTHER successful auction of Dorset free- 
holds is reported by Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
who have just sold the western portion of the West 
Holme Manor Estate, near Wareham. The whole of 
the 12 lots offered were readily sold at good prices, 
the total realisation amounting to £6,509. The 
property included two farms, smallholdings, wood- 
land and meadowland. The total area is about 
403 acres. Messrs. Rawlins, Davy and Wells were 
the solicitors for the vendor. 


Roundly £43,000 worth of Sussex property has 
been sold, in the last few weeks, through the agency 
of Messrs. Jarvis and Co., including Colwood 
Estate, about 140 acres, near Bolney; Ardmillan, 
East Grinstead (with Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor) ; 
the Tudor residence, Wickham, near Lindfield 
(with Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.); Reedens, 
Newick, about 16 acres; Scaynes Hill House, 
Scaynes Hill (with Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.); 
Ranchi, Hartfield (with Messrs. A. T. Underwood 
and Co.); and houses in the Haywards Heath 
district. 


REPLACING IRON RAILINGS 


\ A JHERE iron railings have been removed by 
the authorities from the front gardens of 
some London houses they have been replaced by 
timber. The substitution does not seem in full accord 
with the intention of the official interference with the 
fences, namely, to obtain materials for war purposes. 
The use of new wood of any type has now been 
forbidden, and buyers of even very small quantities 
must give the vendor a certificate that the material 
is for necessary repairs to their own premises, and 
that ‘‘no part of it is being purchased or is to be 
used for the purpose of constructing or erecting 
any wooden gate, railing, fence, hoarding or similar 
article or structure in replacement of or substitution 
for any metal gate, railing, fence, hoarding or 
similar article or structure.” ARBITER. 
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IS THE APOCALYPSE 


FOUNDED 


ON FACT? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


UMAN_ knowledge _ being 

as brittle as it is, and our 

theories, formulas and 
philosophies so liable to 

change or altogether to disintegrate, 
the dogmatist is always to me a 
figure of amusement. And 
when I find an author dogmatising 
about one of the 
most occult and 
mysterious produc- 
tions of the spirit, 
why, then I am 
amazed at the 
temerity of human 
speculation. 
Mr. H. S. Bel- 


§ 
Ny 
§ 
§ 
§ 
lamy, who has § 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


some 


THE 


written the aston- 
ishing book called 
The Book of Reve- 
lation is History 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.), 
would not admit the 
word speculation, I § 
feel sure. “It is 
as certain as it can 
possibly be . . .”’ “ The only possible 
way of getting at the bottom of the 
apocalyptic writings “Only 
this method of interpretation makes 
the apocalyptic myths speak intelli- 
gently and clearly.’ His book abounds 
in such unflinching asseverations. 
Most of us, I suppose, have been 
content to give up the Book of 
Revelation altogether. It is a sublime 
farrago, a chiaroscuro of divine 
inspiration and zoological incredibility, 
the outpouring of a spirit more deeply 
drugged with mystic symbolism and 
yet more sharply touched with human 
compassion than any other that we 
know. 


OF VICHY 


ALREADY PAST 

There is, however, one point on 
which most of those would be agreed 
who have not fallen into the maelstrom 
of critical examination. They would 
say that, whatever else may be 
intended by this dazzling but in- 
explicable utterance, it is a prognosis 
of things to come. And this is where 
Mr. Bellamy at once parts company 
with popular opinion. The book is 
not, he says, a prophecy of what is to 
come, but, when you understand the 
“cosmological theory’’ of one Hoer- 
biger, it is a clear description of 
something that has already happened. 
And this something is that, long, long 
ago, before the moon was earth’s 
satellite, the earth had another 
satellite which disintegrated and 
poured upon the earth, causing an 
extreme of human suffering. 

That was the major catastrophe, 
handed down in folk-memory, and 
finally embodied in the Book of 
Revelation. Later, there followed a 
secondary catastrophe—the disturb- 
ance created when our present moon 
swam within the influence of the earth: 
secondary only in comparison with 
the inconceivable magnitude of the 
first disaster; for this moon-capture 
period was responsible for such dire 
consequences as the blotting out of 
the city called in the Revelations 
Mystery-Babylon,and in fable Atlantis. 

There is no space here to go fully 
into Hoerbiger’s theory on which Mr. 
Bellamy bases his interpretation. It 
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BOOK OF REVELATION 
IS HISTORY 

By H. S. Bellamy 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


REQUIEM FOR ROBERT 
By Mary Fitt 
(Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pierre Tissier 

(Harrap, I5s.) 
AAAAAMAM2D 


need only be said that this theory 
accepts as a fact that the satellites of 
planets are inevitably and invariably 
sooner or later disintegrated and rain 
down upon the planet. This will some 
day happen again as between the 
earth and the moon; already our 
earth “may in the course of its exist- 
ence have had 
quite a number of 
satellites before it 
§ captured Luna.” 

§ The Book of 

Revelation, Mr. 
§ Bellamy thinks, 
§ was probably writ- 
§ ten towards the 

end of the first 
§ Christian century 
§ by a person who 
N was not the author 

of St. John’s 
§ Gospel or of the 
§ Joannine Epistles. 
Patmos, whence the 
book came, need not 
be accepted as the 
Mediterranean island of that name 
which we know to-day. On this 
island, wherever it was, this man, 
whoever he was, had access either to 
a manuscript or to the revelations of 
an esoteric school. John set down 
what he learned in this way, garnish- 
ing it with pieces here and there of 
his own Christian theology. ‘‘ John 
himself supplied only the non-mytho- 
logical passages; the reports relating 
to the great universal cataclysm he 
only redacted and set into the general 
framework he had devised. Thus also 
the question of authorship becomes 
unimportant.” 

Moreover, “‘it is practically cer- 
tain”’ that John did not understand 
what he was writing. He was merely 
a medium, and it has been left to 
Mr. Bellamy to tell us what it was 
all about. 

It is impossible here to give more 
than a hint of Mr. Bellamy‘s method in 
elucidating the myths recorded by 
John. But let us take one instance, 
Revelation xviii, 21. ‘“‘And a mighty 
angel took up a stone like a great 
millstone, and cast it into the sea, 
saying, Thus with violence shall the 
great city Babylon be thrown down, 
and shall be found no more at all.” 


AN INTERPRETATION 


The author refers this myth to 
the dawn of the second catastrophe— 
the earth’s capture of the moon. ‘It 
is evident that the first ‘phase’ of the 
captive had to be ‘full moon.’ And 
this is actually referred to . . . where 
the bright disk of the new satellite is, 
extremely graphically, likened to a 
“great millstone.’ ”’ 

“Because the cosmological myths 
are reports of actual happenings,”’ says 
Mr. Bellamy, ‘‘they have remained 
alive over an incredibly vast chasm 
of time.’”’ There are two things to be 
said about that. One is that a true 
myth not only remains alive, but 
remains alive in the popular conscious- 
ness; and this is true only of two 
elements in the myths here explored : 
the story of Atlantis and the story of 
the Deluge. All the rest of it, by the 
author’s own céonfession, so far from 
being alive, was dead from the time 
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of John’s writing until the Hoerbiger 
theories permitted this attempt at an 
interpret ition. 

The second difficulty is pointed 
out by the publishers themselves in a 
5: the book’s jacket, and it lies 


note Oo het 

in ‘the supposition that human 
civilisei‘on existed on the earth as 
long ag» as the end of the Tertiary 


period 
I (1 only add that, as a theory, 


Mr. Be .my’s book has rare qualities 
of ex cement; though I cannot 
accept 3 so-called evidence as more 
thant wildest guesswork. With no 
show « ceason, he makes everything 
mean t what he wants it to mean. 
The fe istic Wellsian atmosphere is 
so ric. episode of a grand heroic 
order. t one drives, a willing slave, 
throug the cosmic, mythologic, 
telluri. “mpediments to good story- 


telling 


« HO KILLED ras 


! talking of good story-telling, 
let m. .t once recommend Requiem 
for R. vt, by Mary Fitt (Michael 
Josep! 3s. 6d.). Iam not much of a 
one { detective stories. I have 





opene’ -he books of many a cracked- 
up au. or in this genre with trepida- 
tion a’ . laid them down with dismay. 


The | -rible creaking of a machine 
goes through them, for the one 
objective is ‘‘Who killed 2° Tn 
order t» conceal the answer to the last 
possibic moment the most fantastic 
complications are introduced, and 
human beings, dead or alive, are 
present merely for their usefulness in 
tying knots in the reader’s mind. 
Now Miss Fitt realises that to 
give a detective story human propor- 
tions the essential question is, not 








sed “Who killed ?”’ but ‘Why was 
ant. he killed?’’ There at once motive is 
ED introduced, and motive is involved 
ST with the play of human character, and 


so the book gets into the region which 
the novelist should rightly inhabit : 
the region of human life with all its 













oy mesh of cause and effect. 
RD, Miss Fitt’s book triumphantly 
RD, shows us that this can be done with no 
LES loss of power or interest to the novel. 
the “Who killed ?” is as arresting a 
question in Reguiem for Robert as in the 
TD. worst detective novel; but we are not 
head reading for long before we realise that 


we are in the hands of a novelist who 
has chosen the detective story as a 
medium, not of a mechanic fitting 
lifeless bits into a senselessly com- 
plicated pattern. 










SURPRISE ENDING 


Robert was found dead in his 
study, and there were plenty of people 
who might have fired the shot. But 
im proceeding to find out which of 
them did it, we do not have them all 
on the carpet one after another and 
question them as to what they were 
































doing on the night of the crime. No; 
we go ‘or a long way back in the 
history of Robert’s family; we see 
the growing up of Robert himself; we 
become iware of his secular and 
Spiritua! dilemmas and of the many 

& “TOSS-Duroses and entanglements with 
other p e in which these involved 

F him. EB. of all, Miss Fitt stores up 

it aS goo’ surprise ending—and one 
Spring it of the nature of the case 
—as ar .echanical detective-writer 
could pr Je, I thought I had spotted 
the crin : I was hopelessly wrong; 
and S s Superintendent Mallett. 
There's tribute to an author’s 
— - spirit! I never before 
ave Cc across a detective-story 
Writer 





permitted his detective to 
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be wrong from start to finish, though 
Doyle allowed Sherlock Holmes a few 
temporary lapses. 


We have had many books about 
“Vichy France,”’ usually of a startling 
and sometimes of a sensational nature. 
It is rare to find one quiet to the point 
of austerity, so much so that it is 
only to be commended to those who 
wish to make a conscientious study of 
what actually is happening under 
Petain’s regime. The Government of 
Vichy (Harrap, 15s.) is by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pierre Tissier, who was 
Laval’s principal private secretary 
during his premiership, and who is 
now an adherent of General de Gaulle. 


PROMISES UNFULFILLED 


The book considers the promises 
made to France by the Vichy Govern- 
ment in matters of finance, economic 
planning, employment, social reform 
and other such matters, and then goes 
on to show how, almost without excep- 
tion, these promises have not been 
and in the existing circumstances 
cannot be fulfilled. 


Radio speeches, newspaper arti- 
cles, innumerable trade and _ social 
tables, go to make the book a solid 
and reliable picture of a_ steadily 
deteriorating situation. 


On more general subjects it is the 
author’s opinion that the coup d’etat 
of the men of Vichy was “‘long pre- 
meditated murder”’ of the regime that 
had till then existed, a regime which 
Colonel Tissier freely admits was in 
need of amendment. The opportunity 
of the French debacle was irresistible. 
“To lose this opportunity would have 
been to lose their one chance.’’ What 
clinched their resolution was Britain’s 
offer of complete Franco-British union. 
“From that moment there could be 
no doubt that an Allied victory would 
firmly establish a regime they detested. 
By her offer Great Britain made 
France’s desertion a certainty.” 


One thing the Vichy Government 
has never done is capture the allegi- 
ance of the French people. In Colonel 
Tissier’s view, France to-day “‘is in a 
state of masked revolt. The 
Vichy Government no longer repre- 
sents France. The whole of France is 
behind de Gaulle.” 


Perhaps in that last phrase there 
is an over-stressing of the facts; but 
it is something to know that, in the 
opinion of a witness who should be 
well-informed, the facts are such as 
to permit a certain risky emphasis in 
stating them. 





Sa 


A GUIDE TO 
SCHOOLS 


OR the fifty-third year The Public 
and Preparatory Schools Year 
Book (Deane and Sons. 10s. 6d.) makes 
its appearance in a new edition. This 
1942 version contains as much in- 
formation as ever in its many pages. 
An interesting point that emerges is 
that 30 public schools and 158 pre- 
paratory schools have moved to other 
districts owing to the exigencies of 
war. Parents will find it useful not 
only because it is the Official Hand- 
book of the Headmasters’ Conference 
and of the Association of Preparatory 
Schools, but because the second part 
of it is devoted chiefly to careers, 
giving full information as to the 
Fighting Services, Civil and Colonial 
Services and the professions, with 
conditions of entry into them. 
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Ba TITLE Dress 





O-DAY the nation is in uniform — dungarees and 
battle dress for the fighting services, standard suits 


for civilians. 
flounces of peace have temporarily gone, our war-time 
clothes still bear equal evidence of the work of the chemist. 
The raw textile fibres must still be cleansed, then treated 
with oils specially selected for each type of fibre. Otherwise 
they would be torn to shreds by the complicated machinery 
through which they must pass. And they must still be dyed 
and finished. This finishing or final dressing of wool, rayon 
or cotton is possibly even more important for active service 
dress than for peace-time clothes. 
quantities are still required by the textile industries of Great 


Britain. 


chemist continue to work at high pressure. But many raw 
materials on which these formerly depended are no longer 


available. 


laboratories to discover and develop fresh methods or 


materials. 


the substitutes necessitated by war conditions but entirely 
new products, having novel properties which will ensure 
them a place in the post-war world. 
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Yet though the gay colours, the frills and 


Chemicals in huge 


The processes devised and controlled by the 


Extra effort must be made in the research 


Out of this necessity will emerge not only 


It is the chemist’s 
privilege that in attempting to solve the 
the problems of To-day he frequently 


discovers a key to To-morrow. 


No. 1 in the “ Services of an Industry” ‘series 
issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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for IQA 3-44 
winter milk 


pan for more Autumn calvings 

—Bull your heifers in 
November and December. 
Don’t do it now and don’t leave it till 
the Spring. Here are the arguments 
that should convince you how vitally 
important this is: 


% Autumn calvers give more milk in the year — 
more milk when it is most needed — more milk when it 
pays you best. 


% Autumn calvers give more milk because they milk 
steadily on winter rations. When the yield begins to fall the 
Spring flush of grass comes in to keep them going. 






% Autumn calving fits in well with war-time 
ploughing-up policy under which crops are produced for 
feeding during winter months. Plan your 1942-43 cropping 
with the winter of 1943-44 in mind. 






%* The Nation — especially the children — will need 
every pint of milk you can produce in the winter of 1943-44. 
Every pint then will be worth 3 pints next summer. 







Help yourself and your country 
by autumn and winter calving 
It is most important that all cows calving from 
September to December. should be “steamed up” 
by good feeding for six weeks or so before calving. 





HAVE YOU PLANNED TO MAKE SILAGE? 
IT WILL BE YOUR WINTER SHEET ANCHOR 








NISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 


No. 652 
SOLUTION to No. 651. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of July 17, will be announced next week. 










CROSSWORD 







A prize of two guineas 
will be awarded f 













SITIRIAJWBIEIRIRIIIEIS r the 
| iO} i 'S first correct sclution 
ORIRILISHEICIOLILI IEIPIUIP] opened. Solutions: hould 
s INGA be addressed (in a -losed 

envelope) “ Cro: sword 





No. 652, CoUuNTRY 
2-10, Tavistock 


LIFE, 
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reet, 
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NARICOMCMIPANORIE) w.c2,” and mus: seat 
iL) =a We ‘Dime Y| F! this office not lat than 
ELV JAING PILIOIWIGIHITIAIL IL] the first post co the 
REDESH- iP morning of Thu: day, 






July 30, 1942. 





IS BI 
SIL PIPIEIRIEIDEERIOIOIT!S 
ERARORUBSEN 
CIRIVISIT OIF IBIRIEIAIDI 
The winner of Crossword No. 650 is: 
Squadron Leader H. B. Prior, R.A.F. 








ACROSS DOWN 


““Oh, where are you going to, . Constrained (7) 
all —— - 
‘With England’s own coal up 
and down the salt seas?’’’— 
Kipling (three words, 3, 3, 8) 
. Collegians (6) 





. “Things that go n the 


night” (4) 





. French actor (6) 





. Pick out a route? No, 


on 


just 













9. Russian city in the news (7) remove (two words, 4, 4) 

12. Horses for a fretful spouse? (4) 6. Desert steeds (two words, 4, 6) 

13. When you did your lungs ex- 7. The Pharos at Alexandria was 
panded (two words, 8, 2) one of them (two words, 5, 7) 

15. Credit (5) ; 

gpeeins ‘ 10. Ishmael’s son (5) 

16. Fitting title for the three whom 
Paris judged (two words, 4, 4) | 11. Cleopatra’s last role as temptress’ 

17. Start in life for a coyote? (3) (two words, 5, 7) 

18. Non-metrical hymn (8) 14. Helpers led by a donkey (10) 

20. Aseed? It needs sifting (5) 16. “‘. . . . like fire he meets the—, 

23. What you do when you say: And strikes him dead for thine 
“Sing a song of sixpence’’ (10) and thee.’’—Tennyson (3) 

24. American bunny and fox (4) 17. A famous wig-maker (8) 

26. There’s sin in the mugs! (7) 19. Oliver’s heads? (5) 

27. Lady Clara Vere de Vere was 21. Charles i er 
bid teach this boy to read, en SE, ON A ST 
this girl to sew (6) Sem ee Soe GS Se 

28. Red and white in the garden 22: Saunter (6) 

(three words, 5, 3, 6) 25. Stone with a friendly address? (4) 
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We get | MORE MILK. than by Hand / 


VERY farmer knows the difference, to 

his cows and his pocket, between a 
good milker and a bad one. The writer 
of this letter not only finds the Alfa a good 
milker but one that increases the yields 
of his cows. 


Catherine Holme, Asby, Appleby, Westmorland. 

25th February, 1942. 
‘*f am very pleased with the milker. and 
it does its job very well indeed. There is no 
doubt but what it is a GOOD milker—it 
doesn’t just get the milk in any old fashion 
but seems to get it so naturally and quickly. 
We haven’t a single cow but that likes it, 
and we find that we get more milk than 

by hand.”’ Signed W. H. ALDERSON 


The Alfa-Laval Combine-Recorder makes clean, 
safe, high-quality milk production a certainty. 
At no time is the milk exposed ov subject 
to handling. Each cow's milk 


is automatically weighed for 
vecovding. All operations in THE MACHINE 
YOU WILL 


milking and washing con- 
trolled by single valve. Labour 
and upkeep costs reduced to 
a minimum. One man (or 





woman) can milk 25-30 cows 
an hour. Can be installed in 


any existing buildings and, 
re) m 5 n Sa & Cc re) Y & ir supplied with automatic feed} 
v | hoppers. EVENTUALLY 
Alfa-Laval Co., Ltd., Great West Rd. fq} Brentford, Middx. ’ Phone: Ealing 0116 BUY 


UNBEAM 


. . . and be proud of it! 











Choose a 








H*:. a century ago the name SUNBEAM became known as the symbol of all 
that was best in bicycle construction. To-day SUNBEAM bicycles still 


maintain that position of acknowledged supremacy; and although a SUNBEAM 
costs a little more than other bicycles, it is justified ten times over by its exclusive 
features and superb finish. For the moment supplies are short; nevertheless 
SUNBEAM quality remains jealously guarded, so that when the good times 
return we will still be able to say “Choose a SUNBEAM and be proud of it.” 








PLUM ST E AD 
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e collections of the big wholesalers ar. 
now being shown—clothes that wjjj 
be on sale in August and September. 
Everything is simple in line, brilliant 
in colour. Suit jackets are still Jono 
and mould the torso. The ty, 
pockets allowed under ths: ney 
scheme are generally placed beloy 
the waistline, though some smar; 
checked tweeds have then: aboy 
with seams curving into an ai esque 
that links with the shoulder. There 
is a good suit by Country Li - Wea; 
in a red, burnt orange anc brown 
check that shows this line ind jt 
appears also on Miss Lucy _ shirts 
in linen and pure silks in a -anyas 
weave. ' 


Skirts are a shade long - than 
last year. Only four ple ts are 
permitted. Generally speakir -, three 
make a twin box-pleat effect . front 
with the fourth in the cent: back. 
though Dorville reverse the >rocess 
and place the panel of three at the 
back with the single one i: front, 
This barely breaks the slim li 2 even 
when walking, and is most att active, 
The Gorray austerity skirts ke p their 
two deep box pleats on the ft hip 
with a patch pocket put on d: .mond- 
wise at the right. When the : iaterial 
is check or plaid, it is used on the 
straight for the panel and on te cross 
for the rest. 


Shirts for the autumn are either 
open-necked and button down the 
front, or show no buttons at all with 
the fastening hidden away under a 
stitched panel and a narrow, round 
turn-down collar, machine-stitched 
all over. There is a rayon crepon that 
is smart for these shirts, and is made 
in coral, maize, a chalky blue, and 
begonia pink. These colours are all 
brighter than last season, and the 
shirt is often in a brilliant contrast 
to the checked tweed of the suit 
Nicoll have a useful trick of making 


A cotton washing frock in scarlet, 
printed with white loops and 
navy dots, with piping of navy 
and white, and white flower but- 
tons. Debenham and Freebody. 


yf 


Ce > 





Hyacinth’ blue frock in a canvas cotton 
that looks like fine linen. The square 
yoke and the belt are piped in cherry, a 
deeper blue, and white. The buttons 
are shaped like flowers in bright cherry 
red. Debenham and Freebody. 


N the London shops just at present are 

summer clothes and accessories—literally 

the last of their race. There are dresses 

with full gipsy skirts, box-pleated all 
round or with unpressed pleats, sunray pleated 
skirts—most flattering of all lines—jackets 
with shooting pockets and pleated backs, 
dresses with piping, braiding, and all kinds of 
pretty decorations that will be banished under 
the austerity regulations. There are shoes with 
thick crépe rubber soles, sandals in embroidered 
French linens and cottons, zip fasteners on bags, 
corsets and skirts; pin seal bags, embroidered, 
frilly, tucked blouses in the last of the 
diaphanous French materials, fabulous pure 
silk French printed crépes and brocades at 
Jacqmar, and even a few, a very few, silk 
stockings. When these are sold we can get no 
more till the ban on their manufacture is lifted. 

To turn to the new era, and the clothes 
made according to the rules. The autumn 
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NICOLL 
UNIFORMS 


at your command 


Quality Lasts Longest — Quality Saves Coupons 


Nicoll Uniforms are available in 
all sizes and fittings for immediate 


wear. 


THERE ARE NICOLL AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


MIDDLESEX HOUSE, 
CLEVELAND ST., LONDON, W.|1 


-_ In the West End : 
G 


S NICOLLS of RegentSt. 


H. J. Nicoll & Co., Ltd. ’Phone: Reg. 1951 











Big brothers have to dry the 
tears of little sisters in these 
unhappy days of broken 
family life, and often ‘‘ big 


brother ’’ is only a_ baby 
himself. 

But WE are here, too, ready 
to lend a hand to help “ big 
brothers,’’ or to play the 
role of brother, or mummy, 
or daddy—or even all three, 
to those many children who 
have lost their parents and 


families. WINTER WEIGHT... 


Our “‘ family ’’ is now over , 
six thousand, nearly two Ribbed Jumper in pure Cashmere, with square 


thousand of whom we have shoulders and neat neckline incorporating Lastex 
moved from danger zones yarn to ensure close fitting. Clover, cherry, 
into safer reception areas, spruce green, mulberry, wine, nigger, natural, 
and into special war nur- or mandarin blue. Sizes S.W., W., W.X., and 
— O.S. (5 coupons each garment). 


Gifts, however small, grate- Jumper ---4'9/@ — Cardigan - - - 32/6 
fully received by the secretary. 


Dot ‘ 
MM, 


(Please send correct number of coupons when ordering by post) 


AIFS & STRAYS|| 4... . v../ 


SOCIETY 


WAR EMERGENCY HEADQUARTERS: 
OEL. STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
ey Bonkers : Barclays Ltd. LANgham 4444 (Debcnham’s Ltd.) 
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WHOLLY British 
Made by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby. 


SPARKING PLUGS 
are proving indispensable 
for 
MAXIMUM POWER 
in 
service continous to-day 
































é@ ™~ 
JSACQMAR 
allow 
10% Discount 
off all 


TWEEDS, SILKS, 
LACES 
AND SCARVES 
during 
JULY 


JACQMAR 
16, 'GROSVENOR STREET, W.1 
\.. y, 











JANE anv JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 





Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
sujts and great-coats. 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into sults or winter coats. 


b 
JANE ann JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 


Furriers . Milliners 
Sloane 36, Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 

















DIAMONDS UP 100% 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES pgid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, FIWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 


£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post. 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.|! 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 











Swinborne’s 


Isinglass 
Patented in 1847 
variety of attractive dishes and 


milk jellies easily made. Speci- 
ally suitable for children. 


Free Recipe Booklet from 
G. P. SWINBORNE & CO. 
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Coggeshall, Colchester, Essex 








CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
H.M.S. “CONWAY ”’ 


(“ Evacuated,”’ as a war-time measure.) 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
RoyAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 
LINES, ETC. 

On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 
R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in the 








“Conway” is accepted by the Board of 
Trade as one year’s sea service. A National 
Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of 
the Merchant Navy has been established. 

There is a special Direct Entry to the 
Royal Navy, by examination based on the 
curriculum of the ‘‘Conway” and with 
limited competition. Cadets can be prepared 
for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 
and for School Certificate and Special Entry. 
Special attention is given to physical training 
and fitness. 

AGE OF ADMISSION: Between 13% and 
17th birthday. 

FEES : £140 p.a. (including cost of uniform). 

PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.8. “‘Con- 
way,”’ c/o G.P.O., Liverpool. 

OFFicEs : Hendre House, Llanrwst, North 














Wales. 
Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. 
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the open-necked collars of their shirts exactly the right shape and size 
to be worn over the collars of their jackets—white over royal blue or 
black, coral with a tweed checked in blurred yellows and pinks on a 
tobacco brown ground, emerald green with a suit in crottal brown 
and so on. Fortnum and Mason show shirts in pure silk crépe anq 


shantung with open necklines, and in dazzling colours, 


bonfire red, copper. 


OOLLEN dresses are slim as pencils on the whole, thoug! 
are a few with gathered dirndl skirts. These have a 
band of colour inlet below the belt. Fluted ruffles of pure wool 
with lisse dyed to match adorn plain fine woollens, the ruffles r 
right down the centre front, or round the hemline, or edgi 
basque. These monotone dresses come in nigger, black and a 
green-grey that takes the place of grey. The neckline has been d 
in all these dresses. Sleeves are short throughout the I 
collection, as the yardage allowance has been put into the skirts 
though slim, have a certain fluidity of movement at the hem. 
The new hats show a concentration of trimming and detail 
back, where ribbons and veils cascade down over the hair. Mr, 
is making many fur hats, rolls of fur attached to tiny flower- 
crowns, felt peaks and fur crowns like a jockey cap, fur bonn 
Russian caps. He will 
make up customer’s own 
furs, and if you have a 
piece of material he will 
make a snood and a bag 
to match from it. The 
snood is something more 
than an ordinary crochet 
one, as it boasts a circle 
of material that rests on 
top of the head and a 
large bag effect that hangs 
on to the shoulders and 
turns it into an attractive 
and imposing head-dress. 
Leather is getting so 
scarce that I was greatly 
cheered to find a large 
selection of pigskin bags 
and belts at Simpsons. 
There is an oblong one on 
a broad handle that is 
splendid with suits. The 
same shape is also made 


pot crown and 


with a twin pocket and a third section in between. A large pou 
has a zip all the way round, and opens out flat, with a smox 

handle. A colossal flat oblong one has a zip running along the t 

is almost big enough for a week-end, certainly to take night 

There is the smartest possible bag for the Forces in pig grain, 

like a satchel, with two straps for fastening and round leather ! 

Belts that go with these bags are studded like a cowboy’s. Si 

runa most useful service. They will make you a bag, gloves, but 

and belt to match your suit. 


Useful shopping bags are made in hessian bound with a gay 
all kinds of shapes, some round, others like an envelope or a hav 
and some with pockets on the outside, 


At Marshall and Snelgrove are some of the prettiest scarves 
summer. Fragile lace and in all the pastel colours, a pale chalk 
pink, lilac and cyclamen are specially attractive. The black is 
too, and can be worn over the head like a mantilla, and looks n¢« 
night than a snood. Broad moiré scarves are smart for wearil 
plain tailored coat-frocks and costumes. These are made 
the bright colours, such as cherry red, emerald green, viol: 
royal blue. P. Joyce REYNOLD 


> and 
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Jaeger’s tammy in felt 
on a felt band that can 
be worn as a halo, flat 
on the back of the head, 
or pulled forward. 


Molho’s velvet and 
mink hat with flower- 


and tails streaming out 

atthe back. Note how 

smooth the hair is for 
both these hats. 
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POWER TO STOP. 


INCREASE YOURS BY FITTING 
FERODO BRAKE LININGS... 








Be ready for sudden road 
emergencies. Drive with 
greater confidence and peace 
of mind... insist on Ferodo 
Brake Linings when next 
relining is necessary. 
Your brakes will then master 
awkward situations with a 
firm grip, positive yet smooth 
in operation. You will have 
less trouble too, relining being 
necessary at much 
longer intervals, 
and running costs . 
will be reduced. 
No matter what 
car you own, it 
will pay you 
to obtain the LOOK FOR 
a THIS SIGN 
Ferodo power- WHEN YOU 
to-stop.” RELINE. 


Bbvdle and Clutch Linings 


FERODO 








BRAKE 
TESTING 
SERVICE 





























FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


On every polished floor 
use NON-SLIP 


furmo to 






















d, FLOOR 100 
Hii ity 

‘ SHR 
ad ; vy \ ! 
rp ie 
ws & — 
ut 
ow FP 
for 

'GUARANTEED 100°. NON-SLIP 

} Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof 
. ¢ and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum— 
nd J) Yet on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the 
a ) only polish you should use. Avoid accident claims as result 
a ; of anyone falling on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe 
"1 @ with noto, for with every tin is given 
ole f ~ 

t £190 FREE INSURANCE AGAINST SLIPPING 
ur, ; Sold iy, tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, lronmongers, Stores, etc. 
ck, # nquiries for bulk supplies should be sent to address below) 
“ : or t non-slip 
ue, 
| MOTO tioon cream 
vith In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 


all J FURM 





2 CHEMICAL CO., I-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 
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oe 
a Beautiful Lady 


Her Mother has a uniform like this, so of course 
Pamela must have one. 


Preparing to 





Her playroom has 
become a hospital for the heroes of doll land — 
attended by the daintiest that 
ever comforted a wounded doll. Sometimes on 
patriotic occasions the pretty little nurse goes 
forth to assist in Britain’s larger war effort, and 


little nurse 


many are the comments of admiration that greet 
her on her way. Her exquisite complexion is 
invariably remarked upon and Mother has to 
explain the secret of it. “Only Pears Soap 
and clear water’? she says—the first and last 


secret of preparing to be a_ beautiful lady! 


PEARS 


GOLDEN GLORY 


7id A CAKE (U.K. only) 


6G3534/35 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


=A LLIANCK™ 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 








HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED — 


LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTO! 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 














THE 
PERFECT PICK:ME-UP 


SIZE 6d. 


CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 








THE BOCTORS 
CEYLON TEA 





2 oz. of The Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than 2 oz. of ordinary tea. 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, 
London, E C.3 


Meek me at ~ 


ForTNUMS 


FORTNUM & MASON PICCADILLY 








It is economical to 


buy the best salt 


(ercbos Salt 





Back BARCLAY Lid 


... have the World’s largest stock 
of ROLLS-ROYCE an¢ 
BENTLEY cars. To-day, whe: 
no new models are being made 
these products of pre-Wa: 
workmanship and materia 
form the finest possible ca 
investment. 


Write for latest Stock List. 


\ 12-13, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.l 
MAYFAIR 7444 


IROLLS| 














